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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


ASHINGTON members of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs met on the 
evening of May 5 in the Romaine-van 
Schaick room of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. Ferry Beachers from 
the other summer sessions co-operated, and 
representatives from groups interested in 
international relations attended. 

The reunion was particularly fortunate 
in having as the principal speaker Miss 
Irene A. Wright, who has lived for many 
years in Spain, writing and working on his- 
torical research, until the recent upheaval 
forced her to leave. 

In describing the background for the 
present situation in Spain, Miss Wright 
pictured various aspects of the conditions 
that prefaced the revolution. Among 
other things she emphasized the king’s 
rather flippant attitude toward the mon- 
archy as an outworn shell from which the 
significance had gone, instancing his irrev- 
erent attitude toward the Easter ceremony 
in which the king served and washed the 
feet of twelve poor old men. The king’s 
lack of sympathy with the monarchist 
tradition was followed by the people’s loss 
of faith, after the scandals of the Moorish 
campaign had seeped through and they 
realized that Spanish soldiers had suffered 
humiliation and defeat through the diver- 
sion of tax money for arms to the pockets 
of the nobility. 

The persistence, throughout the sub- 
sequent dictatorship, of the Socialist Party 
as an integral part of the Spanish work- 
man’s life, connected as it was with labor 
unions, led to the victory of the combined 
Socialist and Republican Parties in the 
first popular election. In a far-sighted 
manner the new liberal leaders planned 
gradual reforms—separation of Church 
and State, lay education, and jobs for 
the workers, particularly through the in- 
sistence that owners either work their 
land or sell it to the republic so that it 
could be divided and cultivated. The slow 
working out of moderate reforms with the 
concomitant dissatisfaction of the workers, 
put the reactionary party, made up largely 
of churchmen and former monarchists, in 
power at the next elections. When this 
régime too failed to give the/people the 
jobs they wanted, the Republicans of- 
fered bolder and more immediate reforms 
were they once more given the power. 
The realization that drastic reforms were 
imminent, reforms that would end the 
hopes of the conservative and monarchist 
elements, helped to precipitate the revo- 
lution. 

In response to questions Miss Wright 
commented briefly on possible outcomes, 
the effect of international interference, and 
the provincial Spanish dislike of foreign- 
ers. In her opinion the people of Spain 
are definitely committed to a republican 
form of government (not Communism, 
which is foreign to their political think- 
ing), and must ultimately have their way. 


In the informal discussions that fol- 
lowed, a brief description was given of the 
Institute of World Affairs and the plans 
for courses at the next session, which will 
be held August 14 to 21 at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine. 

Among the members and guests present 
were Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church; Mrs. Joseph Mayer, Library of 
Congress; Mrs. Grace Lowry, of Interna- 
tional Student House; Cornelius Ferris, 
now retired from the U. S. Consular and 


. Diplomatic Service; Miss Jane Esth, Ber- 


lin, Germany; Mr. S. Sampeth, British In- 
dia; Mr. Lin Lim, Canton, China. 
Members of the Institute in charge of 
arrangements were Miss Eleanor Bonner, 
Miss Ruth Dawson, and Allen H. Lester. 
Ruth Dawson. 


Professor Melvin Laatsch of the De- 
partment of Political Science, University 
of Vermont, will take part in the Institute 
of World Affairs. Other young professors 
are now expected. 

Professor and Mrs. Hubbard are now ex- 
pected to return for this year at any rate. 

Watch the Christian Leader for later 
announcements. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Dean. 


= * 


THE WAKEFIELD PARISH HAS A 
FAMILY DAY 


On Sunday, May 9, Prof. John M. Rat- 
cliff, acting pastor of the Wakfield (Mass.) 
Universalist church, departed from the 
conventional Mothers’ Day observance by 
having a Church Family Day. At the 
regular morning service of worship, which 
was attended by more than one hundred 
and fifty people, Dr. Ratcliff spoke on 
“The Importance and Significance of the 
Home,” and the parent and child rela- 
tionships in the home. Following the 
church service, a parish dinner was served 
in the dining-room. Over one hundred and 
thirty people, young, middle-aged, and old, 
sat down around the board. Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and Mrs. Lalone, were 
guests and speakers for the occasion. Fol- 
lowing the dinner Mrs. Lalone spoke on the 
influence of home and parents on child 
education and development, and Mr. La- 
lone spoke on the challenge of modern 
life to parents in the rearing and educating 
of their children. 

* * 


OLDEST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


The final chapter in the history of the 
oldest Universalist church in New York 
State west of the Hudson River was 
written Saturday, when the edifice which 
has stood since 1821 in Fly Creek, three 
miles from Cooperstown, was “struck 
off” for $85 to Howard Aufmuth, Fly 
Creek merchant, the highest bidder at a 
public auction sale, held on the property. 
—Cobleskill Times. 
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Light on Japan and the Orient 


N striking contrast to Freda Utley’s book, “Japan’s 
Feet of Clay,” is the chapter on Japan in a new 
work* by William Paton, Secretary of the Inter- 

national Missionary Council. 

The one author calls Japan’s civilization a bluff, 
the other, with insight and courtesy, attempts to 
look at the world from the standpoint of the Japanese. 

To Doctor Utley Japan is a country of half- 
starved peasants, children working long hours for 


practically nothing, women slaving fourteen or fifteen’ 


hours a day for from four to six cents, of crowded 
prisons, many gangsters, third degree methods, politi- 
cal corruption, and contrasts of immense wealth with 
abject poverty. 

To Doctor Paton Japan is exactly what a gentle- 
man in Calcutta said it is, “the most important single 
fact in the modern world.” 

Doctor Paton admits frankly that Japan has 
alienated world sympathy by aggressive military 
policies, but he endeavors to give us a clear picture of 
what Japan is up against. 

“Here,” says, Doctor Paton, ‘‘is one of the most 
remarkable peoples in the world. They believe that 
they are uniquely qualified to provide the meeting- 
place of the cultures of East and West. They look 
back to an ancient and continuous national history. 
. . . . They know themselves to be filled with a rest- 
less energy and resource. They look at what other 
nations have done in the world when the chance came 
to them, and they believe, with complete national 
unanimity, that this day is their day and that they 
have a work to do.” 

If ever there was a time in Japan when those who 
were learning the new ways of the world looked down 
on the ancient Japanese ways, the time has passed. 
In Japan there is intense pride in Shinto and in Bud- 
dhism, in ancient Japanese art and history, but also 
great eagerness to learn everything that Germany, 
America and other regions have to teach. 

Doctor Paton writes of the things in the private 
life of the people “that speak eloquently of a delicate 
and beautiful understanding of the art of living.” 
In Tokyo there are “‘some of the finest book shops in 
the world.’”’ One can buy works published in all the 
languages of Europe. Professors in the Imperial 
University were busy even with Hebrew and Greek. 
They wanted to get at the Bible for themselves. 

Other nations ccmplain of a flood of Japanese 


*Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts. By William Paton. 
Willett, Clark and Company: Chicago. Price $1.50. 


goods, but Doctor Paton says that only by a sale of 
manufactured products can Japan feed her people. 

Other factors are not so favorable. The economic 
condition of the villages is bad. The farmer gets little 
for his crops. Taxes are high. The villagers look to 
the army to bring them prosperity, but so far the 
Manchurian adventure has been costly. The prole- 
tariat of the cities is becoming self-conscious. The 
campaign in Japan against dangerous thoughts is a 
campaign to wipe out all ideas of Socialism or Com- 
munism. 

The conditions of life for industrial workers are 
better than in China or in India. If the figure ten 
represents the level of industrial life in England or 
the United States, the figure one represents that 
level in India and China, and the figure five in Japan. 

It is the opinion of the army officers of Japan 
that they represent the common people, from whom 
many of them have come, and that part of their mis- 
sion is to curb the power of the rich industrialists. 
They believe in the co-operative state, that is govern- 
ment “‘by functional groups rather than by represent- 
ative democracy.’ Loosely we call this fascism. 

In great detail Doctor Paton discusses the place 
of the emperor in religion and government. What we 
have in embryo with our compulsory salutes to the 
flag, they have full-fledged in continual steady pres- 
sure by army officers to make all students go from 
time to time to a Shinto shrine. 

What in our country we call a better distribution 
of wealth, what shows itself in Russia as Communism, 
may be seen in Japan in the army demand that the 
vast wealth of the capitalists shall be seized for gov- 
ernment needs—mainly army needs. 

Doctor Paton says that in Japan ‘‘we have the 
clearest instance in modern times of the regimentation 
of the state, in all its parts, round the idea of its own 
absolute sacredness.”’ He cites instances of interfer- 
ence with the intellectual liberty and integrity of 
universities. It is not certain that Christians will not 
be persecuted. ‘‘Inquirers and converts are some- 
times exhorted to keep away from this internationalist 
and un-Japanese religion. ...I have heard of a 
teacher being arrested because, in reply to a child’s 
question, he stated that Jesus was greater than the 
emperor.” 

In Korea, shrine worship is being pressed with 
even more vigor. 

Doctor Paton points out that other tendencies in 
conflict with this super-religion of patriotism are 
showing themselves. The elections are significant. 
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His summary of conditions facing Japanese 
Christians is masterly. Their work is full of peril but 
it is full of possibility for good. 

What Doctor Paton gives us in his study of Japan 


he gives us also for China, India and the Near East. - 


Part two of his book, entitled ‘‘Reflections,”’ is 
of less value. 
* * 


IS THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY HEADING 
TOWARD CATHOLICISM? 


HE surprise of the year in Protestant church 
circles is the sharp turn in direction made re- 
cently by The Christian Century and its able 

editor, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison. 

We write without the slightest disposition to 
criticize, but merely toinform. ‘TI hold,’ writes Doctor 
Morrison in The Christian Century for May 12, “that 
the Christian Church is a unique emergent in history, 
that it is not a humanly devised institution, that it is 
not in the world by virtue of man’s making it or imag- 
ining it, or even feeling the need of it, but that it is 
here by the will and grace of God. I affirm that God 
gave the Church to men without their even so much as 
knowing that He was giving it to them until after they 
had actually received it.” 

Doctor Morrison made an eloquent address in 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, last spring, where to admiration 
of his resourcefulness as a public speaker his hearers 
had to add amazement at some of the positions that 
he took. 

Christianity to Doctor Morrison is not one 
among the religions of the world. “It is God’s pur- 
pose for His world,” he declares. 

With the primary object of the editorial under 
discussion we of course sympathize. Doctor Morri- 
son was trying to find a foundation for the social 
gospel on which churches could operate fearlessly 
without becoming secular institutions. He sees many 
men about him who accept the social gospel and lose 
the gospel. 

As there is peril in all man-made institutions, he 
seeks to avoid the peril by proclaiming the Church 
superhuman. It is a queer twist. Why not sense the 
danger and seek a closer walk with God to avoid the 
danger? 

“We moderns,” he writes, “have made a great 
mistake in our ethical interpretation of Christianity. 
Perceiving that our religion is so shot through with 
ethical, that is, social, purpose, we have tended to 
take the Church as a human device based upon this 
ethical idealism. Jesus, we have said, showed us 
in his life and teachings the true way of life. In 
order to realize his way of life his first disciples, after 
Easter, organized themselves together as a church. 
The Church, therefore, exists as a man-made institu- 
tion created for the admirable ethical purpose of 
realizing Jesus’ moral ideals in the lives of its own 
members and in the larger world. This conception 
of the Church, when it comes with the pretensions 
of a definition, I must emphatically disavow. I re- 
gard it asa grave if not a terrible mistake. To conceive 
the Christian Church as resting upon an ethical basis 
is to sacrifice the substance of the Christian faith and 
to do violence to the plain facts of history.” 


Some people who believe, as a majority of Prot- 
estants believe, that men led of God organized the 
Church, become worldly minded. Therefore repudiate 
their thought of the church. Some people who teach 
that God is love are sentimentalists. Therefore the 
teaching is false. It is queer reasoning. 

Doctor Morrison says flatly that he is not talking 
Barthianism. He declares that he has not turned his 
back upon modern philosophical thought. He would 
say that he is not headed toward Catholicism. But 
when he takes the position that Christians can not 
be trusted to do the work of the world except as mem- 
bers of a supernatural organization, he is turning his 
back upon the great sweep of modern religious thought. 

And apparently he is turning his back upon The 
Christian Century of the past, for, as a young Yale 
graduate recently pointed out to us, some of his most 
militant editorials in the past have dealt with the neces- 
sity of the Church repenting, a thing not altogether 
simple for his kind of church. 

* * 


“AFTER THIS MANNER” 


N June 5 we shall begin publication of a series of 
studies upon the Lord’s Prayer by the Rev- 
Frank Durward Adams, D. D., of Oak Park, 

Ill., former president of the Universalist General 
Convention. Quite likely these studies will be pub- 
lished later as a booklet. Attached to each chapter 
are questions for class discussion. In our judgment 
the series will be a valuable contribution to religious 
education. The title of the first study is “Are We 
Through with God?” and of the second, ‘“The Kingdom 
and the Will.” 


kk 


DOCTOR TOMLINSON RESIGNS 


HE news of the resignation of Doctor Tomlinson 
of the First Church in Worcester came to us 
last week too late for editorial comment. It is 

an event of importance, both from the standpoint of 
a large and important place to be filled and from the 
standpoint of the welfare of a picturesque, interesting 
and useful man. 

No one, of course, will assume that Doctor Tom- 
linson will stop work. He will fill pulpits, make ad- 
dresses at banquets and clubs, attend conventions, 
lay the rod of correction on offenders, editorial and 
otherwise, and praise all good work for the upbuilding 
of the Universalist Church, which he himself has so 
loyally served. Few men in our ministry have had 
the physical strength to travel about as much as he 
has done, and to serve churches and causes large and 
small. He still is a strong and active man. 

Doctor Tomlinson not only has served the First 
Church and the denomination, but he has served 
Worcester as a city official who stood strongly for 
clean government, and as president of the Board of 
Education. 

He shows wisdom in retiring while he still is virile - 
and active. But his going will make a great change 
for his people. 

The extent of his ministry may be gauged in part 
by the number of people who have sent for him in sor-" 
row and in joy. He always has had an extraordinary 
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number of weddings and funerals. He has been a 
pastor as well as a preacher, calling constantly on his 
people. 

As a talker he has been concrete and direct, and 
therefore highly popular. 

Born into the church, the son of a minister who 
had wide contacts and many friends, steeped in Uni- 
versalist history and tradition, he has been a strong 
denominationalist always. With some of the “new- 
fangled’’ ways and ideas he has had slight sympathy. 
But his love for the church has retained for him the re- 
spect and good-will of most of those with whom he 
has had to disagree, and he will take with him wher- 
ever he goes the good wishes of our churches and 
people. 


* 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


E, too, were up at five a. m. Daylight Saving 

W time to see the King and Queen enter their 

gilded coach and drive through the streets 

of London, to hear the shouts of the people, most of 

whom had been standing for hours in fog and darkness, 

and to enter Westminster Abbey and listen to the 

stately ritual which led step by step to the enthrone- 
ment and the communion. 

It was all most thrilling, but none of it more 
thrilling than the fact that New Zealand ranchers, 
California fruit-growers, and people from the ends of 
the earth, were there in the way that we were there, 
listening at the radio set. 

A few extreme democrats doubtless were antag- 
onistic, but the tumultuous shouts that we heard 
were mainly the shouts of democrats. Probably there 
were socialists hurrahing with the best of them. 

Reminders of absolutism and aristocracy crept in 
here and there, but essentially the ceremony was as 
democratic as the inauguration of one of our Presi- 
dents. The Archbishop turned to the south, the west, 
the north, the east, and demanded, ‘‘Wherefore all 
you who are come this day to do your homage and 
service, are you willing to do the same?” and all 
shouted that they were. In fact, the people rule in 
Britain. 

The King without reservation, and probably 
without any instant of mental hesitation, promised to 
obey the laws of the land. In writing and in speech, 
according to a law of Parliament, he declared that he 
was a Protestant, promised to maintain and support the 
Church of England and defend all bishops and clergy 
in their rights and privileges. And when Parliament 
passes an act of disestablishment, the King will sign 
it, and at the next coronation King and Queen with as 
little mental agony will see the pledge left out of the 
service. 

The Church, through the Archbishop, put the 
crown on the King’s head. The bishops with other 
great officers of state lifted the King to his high 
seat. 

Probably some heard with anger and some with 
amusement a few words in one of the closing prayers 
beseeching God to relieve and bless all in poverty 
and distress, for this coronation cost many millions 
of pounds. But advocates of such spectacles might 
well rejoin that Jock in faded smock who shouted his 


head off would not have had a single scarlet tunic less 
on display, and that perhaps something was done to 
his soul by the pageantry unfolded before him. 
Though our papers still publish irate letters from 
people who deny that the former Mrs. Simpson ever 


-ean be a duchess, and attack editors for publishing 


news of the former King Edward and his approaching 
marriage, the editors and radio commentators know 
what sentiment really is, and give all the news they 
can of the man who laid down his scepter for his lady 
love. 

And we confess that we are like the great major- 
ity, more interested in Edward than in the rest of the 
royal family. No, we do not approve of his abdica- 
tion, and we do not approve of so many divorces, but 
we are interested. And not the least part of our feel- 
ing is disgust for those who could write books praising 
him and then delete favorable comments and insert 
scurrilous attacks when he gave up his place of power. 
There is an American book exceedingly popular now, 
called “A Doctor’s Odyssey,” and the author says 
some things we believe true about the ability, charm 
and sportsmanship of the young man who for twenty- 
five years traveled around the world making friends 
for Britain. 

Any attempt by Tory ministers to keep relatives 
of the former King away from his wedding will not 
strengthen the monarchy. The feeling will be: ‘He 
has sacrificed enough. Give him a break.” 

As we approach the moral of this homily we find 
ourselves perplexed. We cannot say to our young 
girls or married ladies, ‘““Go to now and steal a king,” 
for it is wrong. And we can’t say, “‘Let’s have a 
monarchy,” for we believe in our system of govern- 
ment. And we can’t endorse an established church, 
for to us it is axiomatic that tax money should not be 
used to support a sect. 

But we can point out the fact that there are great 
ground swells of popular feeling which lift governments 
up and sweep them down, and that they are caused by 
what the masses deem right and wrong. 

We can suggest that Britain, with all her mis- 
takes, has had a great history and has moved steadily 
toward higher conceptions of liberty and justice. 

We can urge with whole heart deeper friendship 
with Britain, tolerance for differences and fairness 


in judgment of her policies and ways. 


And we can suggest that dedication of self to the 
common weal not only becomes a monarch better 
than his crown, but becomes just as much the humblest 
man among us. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Brave little Belgium struck fascism a blow when 
Brussels chose van Zeeland for parliament over Leon 
Degrelle, the fascist leader. 


Dean Inge tells us that mysticism is religion in its 
most concentrated form, and not a name for abnormal 
states of consciousness. 


Experiencing religion as contrasted with theorizing 
about religion is the need of all churches, and especially 
our own. 
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The Adventure of Democracy’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


Whosoever would be great among you shall be 
your minister; and whosoever would be chief among 
you shall be servant of all—Mark 10 : 43-44. 


I 

EVERAL years ago Dr. L. P. Jacks wrote a little 
book, “The Lost Radiance of the Christian Re- 
ligion.”” He meant the loss of the sense of eman- 
cipation, the radiant joy of a great adventure in the 
liberating service of the kingdom of God. One might 
think in like terms today of the lost radiance of de- 
mocracy. For multitudes it has lost the radiant joy 
of a spiritual adventure, with the push of manifest 
destiny behind it. It seems rather to be fighting the 
rear-guard battle of an army in retreat, helpless before 
the onrush of alien forces. To recapture the joy of 
confident adventure is the primary task of the lovers 

of democracy today. 

On one of the anniversaries of the battle of Lexing- 
ton Daniel Webster said of the little band of patriots 
drawn up on the village green in the gray dawn: ““They 
poured out their generous blood like water before they 
knew whether it would fertilize the land of freedom 
or of bondage.” In that tribute is expressed something 
of the deeper significance of the conflict begun there 
and at Concord bridge, where 

. ... the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 
Little as they may have realized it, they were in the 
historic succession of spiritual adventurers. 

Next September will mark -the 150th anniversary 
of the framing of the Constitution of the United 
States. Today, when the Constitution has become 
recognized as one of the permanent contributions to 
the difficult art of self-government, it is hard for us to 


realize how tentative and experimental it seemed to 


the able men who fashioned it. That mood was 
clearly revealed in the impressive words spoken by 
Washington as president of the Constitutional con- 
vention at its opening session: 

It is too probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
sustained. If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend 
our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest may repair. The event is in the hand of 
God. 

There again speaks the soul of the American de- 
mocracy. Beneath forms of government it is a spirit- 
ual adventure. America’s very life, the hope of its 
strength and endurance, rests on the reality and de- 
pendability of fundamental spiritual forces. It is 
rooted in a living faith that law-abiding liberty, re- 
sponsible self-government, sacrificial brotherhood, are 
the constructive forces of an abiding civilization. Be- 
cause the event is in the hand of God America can 
hope to succeed only by trusting God through trusting 
the power of these forces to win the allegiance of their 
fellowmen. 


*Sermon preached in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., Sunday, April 18, 1937. 


Now we have come to a time when that faith is 
openly and aggressively challenged. 

The reasons for the challenge are many and com- 
plex, but the fact is obvious. For over a hundred 
years after the setting up of the government of the 
United States the ideal of democracy steadily ad- 
vanced. Except for a brief period of reaction after 
the downfall of Napoleon, political change in Europe 
was in that direction, especially after the liberating 
ferment of the year of 1848. Americans and lovers 
of free, constitutional government everywhere were 
complacently confident that they had raised up a 
standard to which the wise and honest the world over 
were steadily repairing. The ultimate triumph of 
democratic government was assumed to be as in- 
evitable as the flow of the tides. 

Today that confidence has suffered a rude shock. 
That faith is boldly denied. Democracy is declared 
to be a spent force. That it served its purpose in 
simpler days when the problem was one of freeing the 
individual from political tyranny is admitted, but it is 
pronounced too individualistic and chaotic to master 
the gigantic economic forces released by the industrial 
era. Only some form of autocracy can control the 
autocracies, whether of capital or of labor, that an 
industrial society inevitably breeds. In order to insure 
security and stability we must abrogate freedom. 
So runs the indictment. 

It is often asserted today that the question is, 
Shall the nations be Fascist or Communist? That is 
not the issue. The question is, Shall the nations be 
autocratic or democratic? Fascism and Communism, 
whatever their superficial differences, are both autoc- 
racies—one the autocracy of the privileged, the other 
the autocracy of the dispossessed. Both are foes of 
democracy. Both regard freedom of thought, speech 
and action not as a right but as a favor, to be granted 
or withheld as the supposed interests of the state may 
determine, the self-appointed rulers being the judge. 
The question is, Which type of government shall 
succeed? 

One condition, the primary condition, of meeting 
that issue successfully is that we lovers of democracy 
renew our faith in it as a spiritual ideal, not merely 
a form of government. It is the ideal of a social fel- 
lowship, a co-operative brotherhood, in which he is 
chief who is servant of the common good. To believe 
in democracy is to believe in that ideal. To believe in 
the success of democracy is to believe in the power of 
that ideal to win the whole-hearted support of the 
great masses of mankind. To many it seems an im- 
possible faith, an unrealizable dream; but by nothing 
less can democracy hope to conquer. Once again the 
lovers and leaders of democracy must be daring 
spiritual adventurers, who will take the chances of the 
dream being true. 

In other words, the ideal of democracy must be 
linked with Jesus’ ideal of the kingdom of God. 

In the final edition of Whittier’s poems is one en- 
titled ‘“‘Democracy.”’ It carries a Scripture text: 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
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to you, do ye even so to them.” Here are salient 
stanzas. 
Bearer of Freedom’s holy light, 
Breaker of Slavery’s chain and rod, 
The foe of all which pains the sight 
Or wounds the perfect ear of God. 


The generous feeling, pure and warm, 
That owns the rights of all divine, 

The pitying heart, the helping arm, 
The prompt self-sacrifice, are thine. 


Beneath thy broad, impartial eye 

How fade the lines of caste and birth; 
How equal in their sufferings lie 

The groaning multitudes of earth! 


Through all disguise, form, place or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 

Through poverty and squalid shame, 
Thou lookest on the man within. 


Here is an interesting fact about that poem. 
When first published it was called ‘“Democracy,” in a 
later edition ‘Christianity,’ then finally again “De- 
mocracy.”’ Evidently Whittier found it not easy to 
decide which was more appropriate, becay . both 
meant the same thing. Democracy is the/ ocial ex- 
pression of the ideal of the kingdom of Gd. And if 
democracy is to win in these days whey. it is chal- 
lenged by arrogant and militant autocrayies, its cham- 
pions must be rooted again in the faith that the un- 
conquerable purpose of the righteous and loving God 
is behind it. In its deepest significance democracy is 
a religious crusade. 

Oftentimes the meaning of democracy has been 
summed up in the slogan: ““The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” Is it? Not necessarily. The 
voice of the people is the voice of God only when it is 
the voice of a people listening for the voice of God and 
willing to heed it. Otherwise it is merely the voice of 
the particular form of selfishness that is able to secure 
the most votes. Given a common desire to find the 
right and to do it, majority opinion is one of the best 
methods yet devised for expressing it in law. It is 
not perfect. It makes mistakes, but the way is open 
to correct them. But unless there is such a common 
desire, unless the minority believe that the majority 
are actuated by the same desire for the common good 
as they themselves are, then majority rule is simply 
the tyranny of numbers. A mob can be as tyrannous 
asamonarch. The autocracy of the crowd is no more 
democratic than the autocracy of a king or a priest or 
a captain of industry or a labor leader. It is simply a 
transfer from a tyranny that has grown irksome to a 
rule whose tyrannies are yet to appear. 


II 


Let me put the issue more concretely. Shall so- 
ciety be organized on a fellowship basis or a war basis? 
That is the question that democracy must answer 
correctly if it is to survive. 

Take, for instance, the sudden eruption of the 
sit-down strike as the latest weapon in industrial war- 
fare. It is a baleful phenomenon. One may well be 
appalled by its possibilities. In the closely articulated 
processes of modern industry the cessation of opera- 


4 

tions in a part means the crippling of the whole. And 
it is thoroughly illegal. Only muddled thinking, at- 
tempts to condone it by suggesting that all property 
rights are limited, and that a worker’s right to his 
job may yet be recognized as a property right as sacred 
as a corporation’s ownership of a factory or a machine. 
Without discussing the possibility of that development, 
it is well to remember that such limitations are estab- 
lished by law, not by the direct action of those who 
feel themselves to be aggrieved. 

Furthermore, the sit-down strike bodes ill to the 
labor movement itself, for it invites reprisals by other 
members of society whose right to work it threatens. 
When the sit-downers in a certain chocolate factory 
were forcibly thrown out, not by the sheriff but by out- 
raged farmers whose market for milk had been cut 
off, it showed that two can play the game. And so- 
ciety as a whole may take a hand in the game and 
greatly cireumscribe labor’s hard-won right to strike. 
The advocates of the sit-down strike have a bull by 
the tail, and it may wreck them if they cannot let go. 

But if that is all we have to say about it, if we 
simply feel morally uplifted after an explosion of 
righteous indignation, we have not gone far toward 
solving a real problem. What motivates the sit-down 
strike? It is not an expression of sheer human per- 
verseness or love of domination. Why do some labor 
leaders, though by no means all, justify it? Because 
of its immediate effectiveness as a weapon of industrial 
warfare. From that standpoint it is defensible. When 
groups, whether nations or organized groups within 
nations, regard themselves as at war with each other, 
they will seize upon any weapons that will cripple the 
enemy, and feel justified in so doing. The history of 
the World War proves that. They will assume that 
their foes will employ their deadliest weapons against 
them, and they willdo thesame. In war might makes 
right. 

It is precisely on that ground that not a few 
employers justify their weapons of industrial warfare. 
I would indulge in no wholesale indictment of em- 
ployers, whether corporations or individuals. One 
of the most auspicious signs of the times is the in- 
creasing number of industrial leaders who are thinking 
and acting in terms of human fellowship, not of eco- 
nomic warfare. Yet the fact remains that many em- 
ployers regard relations with their employes as on a 
war basis, and their protests against the illegality of 
such tactics as the sit-down strike, while technically 
correct, are a form of moral hypocrisy. They, too, 
employ deadly weapons, the most effective they 
know—systematic espionage, corruption of labor 
leaders, dismissal of workers for union membership, 
the employment of armed thugs as strike-breakers and 
intimidators, brutal assault and actual death. De- 
tective and “protective” agencies provide such ser- 
vices for a price, and they do not lack for clients. The 
astounding revelations of a Senatorial investigating 
committee are astounding only in their dramatic por- 
trayal in the mass of practices which have long been a 
matter of common knowledge. And again the sig- 
nificant fact is that they have been justified in the 
minds of those who resorted to them. Many an em- 
ployer, while regretting the supposed necessity, has 
pleaded the law of self-defense against the assaults of 
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labor racketeers. Again, you see, such practices are 
the natural and inevitable results of regarding in- 
dustrial relationships as on a war basis. That does not 
condone them, but it does partially explain them. Two 
wrongs do not make a right; but one wrong often ex- 
plains another. 

Now if that is the source of the trouble, the source 
of the cure is clear. It is to substitute the fellowship 
basis for the war basis. It is to put in place of the 
struggle between warring autocracies, whether of 
capital or labor, the democratic fellowship of co- 
workers for the common good. 

That ideal must be expressed in legislation, but 
the legislation must play no favorites. If it establishes 
labor’s right to collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing, it must also protect 
labor’s equal right not to be forced to bargain through 
representatives it does not choose. If it outlaws as 
“unfair practice’ an employing company’s intimida- 
tion of its employees from joining an independent 
union, it must also outlaw an independent union’s in- 
timidation of employes from joining a company union 
if that is what they prefer. The democratic ideal 
works both ways. It substitutes freedom for coercion. 
It substitutes a fellowship basis for a war basis. 

But more than legislation is involved. What must 
come is the whole-hearted acceptance of the ideal 
itself. 

Men talk about the failure of democracy. How 
can a thing be called a failure when it has never been 
thoroughly tried? We have never had a truly demo- 
cratic society. We have always recognized, in custom 
if not in law, a ruling class—the monarch on his 
throne, the priest in his sanctuary, the capitalist in his 
office, the mild rule of the parson, squire and doctor in 
the rural village. Today it is apt to be the labor 
leader or the soviet. We have been overthrowing 
autocracies, ancient and modern. To the despot and 
the priest we have said, Abdicate! To the autocrat of 
corporate wealth we are saying, Abdicate! To the 
autocrat of labor we shall say, Abdicate! And to the 
autocracy of the proletariat we shall say, Abdicate 
before you begin! 

What is left? Just democracy—what we have 
only half believed in, what we have never fully tried, 
and which is now meeting its crucial test. And what 
is being tested is the daring faith that, if the ideal be 
lifted up by men who really believe in it, it will draw 
men unto it; that the majority can be persuaded to 
choose the fellowship of good-will if we will keep it be- 
fore them and believe that in their hearts they really 
want it. 

Idealistic? Of course. That is the power of it. 
If democracy is true to that faith, it will succeed in its 
great adventure; if not, it will fail. I do not believe 
it will fail, because it embodies a Divine ideal, and 
that is the strongest force in the world. But it will 
not succeed until we who profess to believe in democ- 
racy really believe in it and recognize that its greatest 
struggle has only begun. 

This is no time for discouragement; for when a 
great spiritual ideal comes to grips with its foes in 
the Valley of Decision, then the day of ultimate 
triumph is assured. Our Universalist faith means that 
if it means anything. One of the decisive struggles in 


the spiritual history of mankind is now going on in our 
beloved America. That imposes a mighty responsibil- 
ity; shall we not also feel that it confers an inestimable 
privilege? 

For over a century, while we Americans were 
spreading our political institutions across a continent, 
we cherished the conviction that what we did had 
world significance. That steady pushing out of the 
frontiers of political freedom was “The Epic of Amer- 
ica,’ as James Truslow Adams has termed it. If 
the conviction sometimes made us boastful when it 
should have made us humble, it at least had a measure 
of truth in it. We were demonstrating the power of 
free institutions for all the world to see. They sur- 
vived the test of a great civil war that determined 
‘whether a nation so conceived and so dedicated could 
long endure.” 

Those memorable words of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress take on a new meaning; for now we are engaged 
in another great conflict—God grant that it be blood- 
less!—to determine whether real democracy can con- 
trol the autocratic forces that the age of gigantic in- 
dustry has released. In more than one great nation 
the battle has been lost. It is for us in America to 
prove that it may be won. Once again, in a truer 
sense than Longfellow imagined, 


Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


Once again, not for ourselves alone, but for all 
mankind, are we called to be adventurers for the 
God-given ideal that is the soul of democracy. 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond 
the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind; 
We debouch upon a newer world, varied world; 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march, 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
K * ok 


A certain church in one of our border Southern states had a 
minister who felt that the church should consider social prob- 
lems. One Sunday he delivered an able sermon on the evil of 
the liquor traffic. After the service, a deacon took him to one 
side and said, “That was a fine sermon, but if I were you, I 
wouldn’t say anything about the liquor business, for one of our 
heaviest contributors is the wife of a liquor dealer.’”” The min- 
ister, not desirous of endangering the finances of the church, 
agreed, and the next Sunday spoke of the evils of gambling. 
After this sermon the president of the board took him aside and 
said, ‘“You are treading on thin ice; one of our heaviest con- 
tributors is the wife of a professional gambler.”’ The next Sun- 
day the minister felt he had a safe subject. He spoke against war 
and the racket wherein munition manufacturers make profits out 
of the life blood of the soldiers. After that sermon, the church 
clerk took him to one side and said, “I am not trying to tell 
you what to preach, but one of our leading members is a heavy 
stockholder in a munition factory, and such sermons as this - 
morning’s will get you into trouble.’’ The minister asked, ‘“What 
can I preach about?” ‘‘Well,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘we are a peculiar 


people, we pay you, and we don’t pay you to say things we — 


don’t like. But I think that I have a safe subject for you; there’s 
not a Chinaman in the community, you might give the Chinese 
hell.”"— H. C. Ledyard, in the Lansing Church Bulletin. 
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How One County Increased Church Attendance 


A. Ritchie Low 


OW to get people out to church—is there a parish 
anywhere in the country where pastor and 
members do not grapple with this question? 

Usually, however, each church tries to work out its own 
program, travel its lonely way, plow the same old 
furrow. The clergy of the Protestant communions 
up in Lamoille County, Vermont, think they have 
found a more excellent way. Instead of adopting a 
“you in your small corner and I in mine” sort of atti- 
tude, they recently got together, talked things over and, 


with the help of their leading lay members, deter- - 


mined to put on a county-wide drive to fill the pews 
Sunday morning. 

Our county is small both geographically and nu- 
merically. It is about thirty miles long and contains 
between eleven and twelve thousand people. Churches 
in the area include the Nazarene, Advent, Methodist, 
Congregational and Universalist fellowships, and all 
entered whole-heartedly into the campaign to bring 
people to church. At first it was thought best to con- 
fine our efforts to the month of February, but so well 
did the people respond that it was decided to continue 
through the entire Lenten season. 

In late March every church reported a new zeal, 
a spirit of optimism, a new aggressiveness; more mem- 
bers were interested in the work of the local parishes, 
new faces were being seen Sunday mornings, some who 
hadn’t been to church in years. We really surprised 
ourselves! The expectations, the fine results, were 
beyond anything we had thought possible. And be- 
cause the means used, the methods put into prac- 
tice, were so ordinary yet so effective, I am going 
to mention some of the things that went to make for 
success. They are common, every-day plans that 
any county, anywhere, large or small, might well copy, 
and with beneficial results. 

First, it was agreed that every Protestant church 
in the county would enter into this combined partner- 
ship and work together for common ends. For so 
many weeks we were to observe “come-to-church”’ 
services. Prayer was to be made use of. Every 
morning at eight parishioners were asked to pray for 
the success of the mission. Thus our plans were not 
“worked up,” they were prayed down. 

Advertising space was bought in the two county 
papers. So many inches at the top of page three were 
set apart each week for large, bold type headlines, to 
be paid for at the usual rates, and underneath there 
was to appear an editorial giving further information 
about the movement. The editorial was inserted by 
both editors free of charge. Here was something new, 
out of the ordinary. Readers had been accustomed to 
seeing small, insignificant church items tucked away 
on page seven, but to find a large streamer running 
across the page next to the editorial columns, that 
was something else again! Naturally, as the editorials 
appeared from week to week and as the heading 
changed so as to tell of some new achievement, re- 
ligion became a source of news. Folks began talking 
about it throughout the whole valley. And no wonder. 
It had never been done before! 


Each pastor worked out his own program in the 
local community, although most of them, after talking 
suggestions over and sharing ideas, followed about the 
same pattern. Here are some of the things they did. 
They organized visitation teams and sent them out 
two by two. This did much to arouse those who had 
drifted away from the church through the pressure of 
other interests, indifference, etc. Moreover, even if 
the people visited never attended church, it made a 
friendly contact, got those on the outside to see that 
we were interested in them. 

Hundreds of cards were sent through the post 
office, penny postals telling what was being accom- 
plished. The churches put a certain amount of money 
into a common pool, bought the cards and had them 
all mimeographed. This reduced the expense without 
reducing their effectiveness. It actually happened 
that some who had not attended church the previous 
Sunday were apologizing for it. ‘‘I wasn’t there yes- 
terday,”’ a busy housewife would say to the minister 
when he met her at the post office Monday morning, 
“but I meant to come, but at the last minute company 
came. You know how it is.” 

Another thing we did was to exchange lists. The 
minister in Johnson sent cards to parishioners in Mor- 
risville, and vice versa. The cards congratulated the 
members for their loyalty, for the fine response they 
were making to come-to-church efforts, and urged 
them to go forward unitedly to greater success. They 
did a lot of good. They created a county conscious- 
ness on the part of those who got them—their parish 
was a part of a great, surging movement that took in a 
wide area. It expanded the purely parochial outlook 
to a vision that was larger, more inclusive. 

Then, too, speaking of cards, some were distrib- 
uted to those in church Sunday morning to send to 
friends who had not been in the habit of coming. They 
were all printed, and after a signature and the address 
had been written down were ready to mail. These 
were collected and gone over, to prevent duplicates 
being sent out the same week, and on the following 
Saturday morning were sent on their mission. They 
did their work and did it well. In fact, I have come to 
regard Uncle Sam as an assistant pastor. He is ever- 
ready, a steady plodder, never gives excuses and can 
be depended upon at all times. And, best of all, he is 
the kind of assistant pastor that even rural churches 
can afford! 

The newspapers were sent news releases, and the 
dailies as well as the weeklies printed the story about 
spunky Lamoille County, where the churches were 
energetically waging their drive to fill every pew. The 
placing of paid advertising in a weekly paper was so 
unusual that it naturally was commented on in edi- 
torial sanctums, and several editors commented on the 
progress made from week to week. 

The radio was pressed into service. Our Vermont 
mid-state station, which covers practically the whole 
state, read several prepared announcements which 
did much to focus attention on what was being at- 
tempted, the progress made, etc. Because the man- 
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agement believed in what was being tried, it put the 
radio facilities at our disposal, free of charge. The 
announcements were read from time to time at an hour 
when there were the most listeners, thus assuring large 
audiences. 

The members themselves were put to work, and 
each one was asked to speak to at least three people 
and invite them to church the next Sunday. And why 
not? We do not hesitate to talk to our friends about 
the good books we’ve read, about the outstanding 
movies we’ve seen, about the play that we enjoyed, 
and why should we hesitate to speak a good word for 
the church? Many did this very thing, and this per- 
sonal interest helped to swell the attendance. 

Some of our parishes are small, others are fairly 
large, that is, for rural charges, but, big or little, every 
one reports gains made. One pastor who had been 
preaching to an average of twenty-two, at the end of 
six weeks was greeted by thirty-seven listeners. His 
highest attendance, he said, was forty-six. One Ad- 
vent pastor said that it was his church school at- 
tendance that was noticeable, that since the drive 
began more had been coming, especially adults. 

Several testified that more farm people were in 
evidence. That, to my mind, isa happy sign. For far 
too long have our village churches been confined largely 
to those who live in the village. There has grown up, 
in some places, almost a line of demarcation between 
townspeople and those who live on the back roads, off 
the beaten track. Several stories were slanted farmer- 
ward and earnest efforts were made to show that we 
wanted our farm folk to have a part in what was 
going on. The response was good, and more are now 
making their way to church Sunday morning. 

Some of you may be asking whether, when the 
interest dies down, we won’t go back to the same old, 
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smooth ruts. Maybe we will, but I doubt it. What we 
couldn’t do singly we have learned we can do together, 
and the large amount of interest and enthusiasm shown 
is not likely to dissipate itself on the desert air. 

The strength of a church can largely be deter- 
mined by the number who come to worship Sunday 
morning, and the way to build up a church is to fill the 
pews. The man who talks to benches as though they 
were people, said John Broadus, will soon talk to 
people as though they were benches. To address an 
empty church is like fishing in a bathtub, and just 
about as exciting! 

What about the costs of a come-to-church campaign 
such as has been outlined? No barrier is involved 
here. As a matter of fact, including paid advertising 
and postal cards and other means used, no church in 
the county has had to pay more than six dollars. The 
large expenditures have been invested in time, per- 
sonal visitation, hard work, telephone contacts, word 
of mouth invitations, and so forth, rather than in dol- 
lars and cents. 

And now for a final word. I want to make it clear 
that I am not writing this article as though I had found 
some new panacea for what ails us. I am not so naive 
as to believe that Christianity can strike its tents and 
march steadily forward by some sort of scheme put 
down on paper. I know better than that. I do con- 
tend, however, that the Protestant churches of La- 
moille County are on the right track when they get 
down to fundamentals and strive to get people out to 
church. We need to remember that, before we can 
reach them with our message of hope and cheer and 
the glad tidings of salvation, we must first get their 
feet to move church-ward. Most everything depends 
upon that. 

What’s your slant? 


Honoring Heroes of Peace 
Abraham Cronbach 


N the afternoon of Sunday, May 30, the Cincinnati 
Members of the Peace Heroes Memorial Society 
will hold their fifteenth annual service of Re- 

membrance for Heroes and Heroines of Social Con- 
struction. Similar exercises will be conducted in 
various other parts of the country about that time. 

These exercises take their cue from the American 
practice of observing May 80 as the day for honoring 
the country’s deceased soldiers. The Peace Heroes 
Memorial Society commemorates those who have 
given their lives not on the battlefield but in the tasks 
of social upbuilding, the heroes not of destruction but 
of construction. 

Miners, railroaders, carpenters, electricians and 
factory workers, killed in the pursuit of their occupa- 
tions, are heroes of this type. Firemen and policemen 
perishing in the discharge of their duties belong to this 
type. Inventors and medical researchers who meet 
death as a consequence of their endeavors belong to 
this type. 

Social construction has likewise its heroines, such 
as the nurses who lose their ixe ministering to the sick 
and women who die in childbirth. The telephone 
operator at the Crile Sanitarium in Cleveland became 


such a heroine when, in the disaster of eight years ago, 
she sacrificed her life, remaining at the switchboard 
and making the telephone connections needed to save 
the lives of others. 

The annual exercises, held in one of the cemeteries 
of Cincinnati, consist of appropriate musical selec- 
tions and religious devotions, as well as of an oration 
by some carefully chosen speaker. There is a reading 
from the Chants Communals of Horace Traubel and 
the reciting of a poem, usually by its own author, some 
qualified poet who composes the poem specially for the 
occasion. 

In the course of the ceremonies, names of various 
local heroes and heroines of social construction are 
mentioned. The Municipal Department of Public 
Safety, the Medical Association, the General Hospital, 
the trade unions, the Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions furnish those names. After the exercises, se-. 
lected committees, each accompanied by some Boy 
Scouts, proceed to various other cemeteries where the 
heroes and heroines respectively mentioned lie buried. 
With a brief, appropriate ritual, wreaths presented by 
the society and flowers brought by those attending are 
placed upon the graves. 
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In the programs of the Peace Heroes Memorial 
Society, various racial and religious groups are repre- 
sented. There is always at least one Catholic among 
the participants and at least one Jewish person, in 
addition to the Protestant majority. At least one 
colored person is among those taking part and at 
least one woman. 

From time to time, the Peace Heroes Memorial 
Society sets forth its aims and its methods in printed 
brochures. It has also published considerable material 
describing the exercises as they are held year by year in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere. These publications are sent 
free of charge to anyone who asks for them by writing 
to the secretary, Abraham Cronbach, 842 Lexington 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. The president of the society 
is Bishop Paul Jones. 


An interest in the objects of the Peace Heroes 
Memorial Society has been manifested by people in all 
parts of the United States. Financial support—the 
dues are one dollar a year—has come from thirty dif- 
ferent states of the Union, from the District of Colum- 
bia, from the Canal Zone, from Hawaii and from 
Austria. 

During the years 1935 and 1936, the requests 
for the society’s published material numbered two 
hundred and eighty-two. The movement has been 
mentioned in magazine articles and in books by various 
authors. 

People of the most divergent groups unite here in 
a project of democratic idealism, of social vision and 
of universal good will. 

N.C. J.C. News Service. 


Can World Collapse be Averted By Church Co-operation ?* 


Ivan Lee Holt 


N the Far East there is danger of world conflict: 
diplomatic officials of Western nations and news- 
papermen think a world war there is inevitable. 

In Europe, there is fear of another world struggle, and 
there is consequently a mad race of armaments. 
There are economic situations which are threatening 
the stability of governments. The conflict between 
Fascism and Communism is not confined to Europe. 
Not since the days of Constantine has the Christian 
Church faced such difficult problems. 

The relationship of Church and State is the most 
important issue religion faces in our contemporary 
world. As an indication of its importance, the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Universal Christian 
Council on Life and Work has decided to make the 
subject of the Oxford Conference next July ‘Church 
and State.” The preparation for the conference has 
led to studies in Great Britain, Continental Europe, 
and the United States. 

There are at least five types of solutions which 
meet us in history, all of which may be illustrated 
in our recent situation. 

(1) Church and State may be regarded as rivals. 
The State seeks supremacy or the Church seeks su- 
premacy. 

(2) There may be accord between Church and 
State so that citizenship carries with it membership. 

(3) One Church may be regarded by the State as 
the established Church and others may be tolerated. 

(4) There may be separation of Church and State. 

(5) There is a relationship which exists between 
churches on mission fields and the government of the 
land in which the missions are located. 

As we think of the history of the Church, we find 
one solution proposed at one time, and another at 
another time. Dr. William Adams Brown notes 
these periods in the history of the Christian Church. 

(1) The period of the first three centuries, when 
the Church is a minority group under a hostile 
State. 

(2) The period from the conversion of Constan- 

*An address at the meeting of the Free Church Fellowship, 
in Chicago, April 7. 


tine to the Reformation, when the Church and State 
are partners. 

(8) The period from the Reformation to the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, when each 
nation with its own Church recognizes other national 
Churches. 

(4) The period from the Enlightenment to the 
present day, when churches are free associations of 
individuals in the Protestant world. 

Now conditions appear which make it seem that 
we are going back beyond Constantine. In more than 
one land, the Church is a minority group in a hostile 
State. The philosophy which lies back of this trend 
is the shrinking of the individual. The totalitarian 
state lays claim to man in the totality of his being 
and asserts its authority is the source of all authority. 
In Italy, Mussolini says: “‘Nothing against the State. 
Nothing outside of the State. Everything for the 
State.” In Germany, the national culture must draw 
its inspiration from deep mysterious powers of soil 
and blood. In Russia, the Church has been crushed. 
In our own country are disturbing trends. 

(1) The decision in the MacIntosh case indicates 
that we have not worked out the separation of Church 
and State as well as we thought. 

(2) In more than one community, the effort to 
hold peace parades on Armistice Day is eyed askance. 

(8) The fight against Communism may be a 
struggle against liberal opinion and an effort to enlist 
the Church as a wing of the Fascist army. 

In every section of the Protestant world, the 
Church is fighting for its life or is aware of the fact 
that this struggle is soon to come. It seems to be 
generally conceded by political leaders that the only 
hope of saving the world lies in the program of re- 
ligious groups. Religion must assert the will of God 
and religion must bind men together, in a fellowship 
and fraternity. I should like to see a union or a closer 
fellowship of the Protestant Churches. I hope for 
more co-operation among all Christian Churches, 
Catholic and Protestant. Realizing that the Chris- 
tian tradition is also the Jewish tradition, I dream of 
such understanding among religious groups as will 
bring them together in the interest of world peace. 
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“The Field Is the World” 


Church Relief Workers Sail for Spain 


MERICAN relief workers to feed refugee mothers 
and children in both loyalist and insurgent 
Spain sailed May 4, the American Friends 
Service Committee has announced. Food, especially 
milk, and clothing for the exclusive use of starving and 
destitute war victims will be shipped to both sides of 
the civil war. This is the first unit to go abroad rep- 
resenting the non-partisan Spanish Child Feeding 
Mission, which has been launched by Quakers in co- 
operation with other religious, peace and social or- 
ganizations. 

Before entering Spain the workers were to be 
joined by Miss Emma Cadbury, a Philadelphian, 
who has directed Quaker relief work in Vienna for 
thirteen years. Other Americans will be sent over 
shortly. 

Miss Esther L. Farquhar, Cleveland social worker, 
will proceed to Barcelona, where English Quakers have 
established refugee feeding stations. It is expected 
that American relief will largely supplement meals for 
children in refugee colonies. The Loyalist government 
reports 250,000 children have been gathered into these 
colonies and 116,000 other children under ten years of 
age are still in Madrid. Throughout Loyalist territory 
there is serious food shortage. 

Wilfred Jones, Chicago social worker, is expected 
to enter Nationalist Spain, and through insurgent of- 
ficials at Burgos, determine what can be done to al- 
leviate the needs of refugees in that area. Some 30,000 
war orphans are known to be lacking clothing and 
medical supplies, according to the report of Mr. Jones’ 
father, Sylvester Jones. The latter recently returned 
from Spain, where he made a tour of inspection on both 
sides for the American Friends Service Committee. 

Also appointed to serve on the relief mission are 
Patrick M. Malin, assistant professor of economics at 
Swarthmore College, and Dan West, representing the 
Church of the Brethren. In accordance with the 
traditions of Quaker relief, these volunteers will serve 
without pay. 

Henry Tatnall Brown, chairman of the committee 
directing the Mission, stated that ‘absolutely no 
partisanship will be shown,” but that American food 
and clothing will be distributed impartially on both 
sides according to need. ‘We are in no sense sup- 
porting one side against the other,” he said. “Our 
sole interest is to save the lives of some of the innocent 
victims of this war, and through non-partisan sym- 
pathy and good will to overcome hatred and point the 
way to reconciliation.” ; 

Reports received here by the American Friends 
Service Committee indicate that the food situation in 
Spain is exceedingly grave. More than a million refu- 
gees have thronged into the Eastern seacoast provinces, 
doubling and tripling the population in many cities. 
Acute food shortage is reported in Madrid, where 
English Quakers are opening feeding stations. There 
is urgent need of milk, flour, meat, sugar and cod liver 
oil to prevent rickets and tuberculosis among children 
who already exhibit signs of malnutrition. 

Many religious organizations and church groups 


are co-operating with the American Friends’ Service 
Committee in extending an appeal for funds throughout 
the country. They include the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Mennonites, the Church of the Breth- 
ren, and the Unitarian Church. Local committees are 
being organized in various cities to assist the Service 
Committee’s campaign, which has headquarters in 
Philadelphia at 20 South 12th Street. 


Two Great San Francisco Churches Unite 


The two largest Protestant churches in San Fran- 
cisco, Temple Methodist Church and First Congre- 
gational Church, became one congregation on May 16. 
The latter church will be used for services, but each 
church will keep its own identity and the two min- 
isters, Dr. Edgar A. Lowther and Dr. Jason Noble 
Pierce, will divide their duties and hold equal rank. 
Each church will preserve its affiliation with its higher 
denominational authorities. 

John C. McCallum, president of the board of 
trustees of Temple Methodist Church, in speaking of 
the merger, pointed out that “this summer in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, there will be an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of the unification of Protestant 
churches. This conference and similar movements in 
Canada and the United States are all calling for a 
united Protestantism. The union of the two greatest 
downtown Protestant churches in this city in one great 
building free of debt is the most effective step toward 
the advancement of Protestant church work in this 
city that has been taken in this generation.” 


Anti-Atheism Parade 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders led their 
parishioners in an anti-atheism parade in Larchmont, 
N. Y., May 8. More than 500 members of St. Augus- 
tine’s Catholic Church, Larchmont Avenue Presby- 
terian and the Quaker, Christian Science and Jewish 
churches of the community participated. 

Roy A. Cheney, member of the Presbyterian 
congregation, asserted that the demonstration was an 
answer to the May Day parades in the cities. These, 
he said, “‘stressed the rights of man, but entirely for- 
got the rights of God.’’ Rabbi Nathan Blechman also 
spoke. The Rev. Thomas J. Deegan, pastor of St. 
Augustine’s, gave the benediction. 


| Monument to Father Duffy, Apostle of 
Toleration 


A monument to an apostle of tolerance, the Rev. 
Francis P. Duffy, chaplain of the 165th Regiment of 
the Rainbow Division and father confessor of the 
saints and sinners of Broadway, was recently unveiled 
in Times Square, New York City, before an audience 
of 30,000 persons that included representatives of the 
church, city, state and federal governments. 

“Priest, scholar, soldier, philosopher, ‘unique in 
our generation,’ he was in all things the apostle of — 
toleration,” declared Postmaster General Farley, “and 
he counted upon the youth of 1917 to pass on to the 
youth of today the lessons in toleration learned in the 
blood and mud of the horror that is war. After the 
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war, he was able to witness his own teachings in ac- 
tion.” 

The present commanding officer of the famous 
reigment, Col. Alexander E. Anderson, presided. 
The Rey. Paul Moody, president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, delivered the invocation and Rabbi Abraham L. 
Feinberg the benediction. The Rev. Joseph A. McCaf- 
frey, present chaplain of the regiment, blessed the 
bronze figure of the priest clasping his breviary against 
a background of a granite Celtic cross. 


Mayor LaGuardia Honored 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, of New York, in a speech 
accepting the 1986 “American Hebrew” medal for 
tolerance, denounced religious intolerance and the op- 
pression of minorities. The medal was awarded for 
his efforts in behalf of religious tolerance and under- 
standing between Jew and Christian. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., former Ambasasdor to Turkey, presided. 
Proceeds of the dinner in Mayor LaGuardia’s honor 
will be given to the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees. 

“T sincerely believe,’ Mayor LaGuardia declared, 
“there is no reason why any minority should be denied 
the privileges of the country of its birth, why any 
human being should not be certain of justice. It is up 
to every people to decide the kind of government they 
want. But they should be free to express their own 
judgment and not be forced at the point of the bayonet 
or the muzzle of a machine gun.” 


Mormon Church Provides Social Security Plan 


Mormon church officials announced on May 1 
the formation of the Co-operative Security Corpora- 
tion to organize and carry out the church’s social 
security plan on a world-wide basis. The new cor- 
poration does not replace the Church Security Com- 
mittee, but provides a means of carrying out the finan- 
cial and business details of the church program. 

The corporation has the right to lend money, nego- 
tiate loans, sell or otherwise dispose of property, nego- 
tiate the marketing or exchange of goods, and establish 
and operate industries for the production of manu- 
factured articles. 


Archbishop Says Public School System Denies 


Educational Freedom 


“Theoretically we have much freedom in educa- 
tion, but practically there is little freedom for a great 
majority,” said the Most Rev. Iohn T. McNicholas of 
Cincinnati, at the Archdiocesan Convention of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade. 

“Those who either approve unreligious schools,”’ 
he said, “or who have no conscientious judgment 
whatever about religious training, are provided with 
free schools for their children, free textbooks and free 
transportation. Religious-minded parents who are in 
poor or moderate circumstances and who rightly insist 
on religious training for their children are provided 
with no schools. They must either set up and support 
their own schools or, against their conscience, send 
their children to unreligious schools. 

“This question can never be settled until it is 
settled justly. We must remember that, generally 
speaking, school boards, school lobbies, professional 


‘ 


educators, politicians and the secular press do not 
recognize the primary right of parents to educate their 
children; also that when the state educates children in 
tax-supported schools, it does so as the deputy of the 
parents. The state can never justly take away thc 
natural right that parents have to educate their chil« 
dren. 

“We must continue to insist,’ he concluded 
“upon the rights of parents in defending freedom of 
education. We must realize that were it not for the 
independent Supreme Court of the United States, 
the foundation of freedom of education would be de- 
stroyed in many states today.” 

The statement comes as an aftermath of a long 
struggle in the Ohio State Legislature to secure some 
kind of subsidy for Catholic parochial schools. Three 
separate bills were introduced, but the Legislature ad- 
journed without passing any one of the three. 


Catholic Radical Alliance 


The current issue of The Pittsburgh Catholic, 
diocesan weekly, announced the foundation of the 
Catholic Radical Alliance, an organization for mili- 
tant social action. The Alliance will establish a House 
of Hospitality after the manner of the ‘Catholic 
Worker” group in New York City. The local St. 
Vincent de Paul Society has pledged $300 towards a 
year’s rent for the house. 

The Alliance will also conduct weekly classes in 
Catholic Social Action and leadership training. 

The Rey. Carl P. Hensler, in defending the name 
of the Alliance, asserted that ‘Catholics really are 
radical and propose a radical reform; not one accord- 
ing to Communism but one more radical. This pro- 
gram is none other than that of the Pope, who would 
restore property to the masses, making them really 
free and secure.” 


Protestants Urged to Co-operate with Catholics 
against Communism 

In Brooklyn recently Protestants were urged to 
co-operate with Catholics against Communism at the 
campaign report meeting of the local Church and 
Mission Federation. George B. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Protestant Episcopal group, introduced the 
motion, suggesting that “key men” in the various 
churches be continued through the year as contact 
men to further the work of the Federation toward 
united Protestantism and civic righteousness. 

“Organization is necessary,” he asserted. “Jews 
and Catholics are highly organized while Protestant 
churches continue to function as individual units. 
The Catholic Church is making a concerted drive 
against Communism, but we of the Protestant faith 
sit by and do nothing. The Federation had better 
forget denominations and unify under one organiza- 
tion to represent Protestantism in fighting subversive 
organizations.” 

Fred von Rodeck of the Woodlawn Presbyterian 
Church declared that he thought it was not the business 
of the Church to fight Communism or Fascism. He 
recommended that the church ignore anti campaigns 
of this type and concentrate upon developing a united 
Protestant front. 

N.C. J.C. News Service. 
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Bombing a Basque Holy City 


HE Manchester Guardian Weekly gives details of 
the bombing of the Basque Holy City of Guer- 
nica, April 26. American newspapers, both 

conservative and liberal, have expressed the horror of 
the American people. On May 10 seventy-six leaders 
of American thought issued a remarkable statement. 

The article in the Manchester Guardian follows: 


Guernica, till 1876 capital of the Basque country, 
has been reduced to ruins by rebel planes of German 
make. The bombardment, which lasted for three and 
a half hours on Monday afternoon, killed hundreds of 
the 10,000 inhabitants, and only a few of the buildings 
remain standing. 

A Press Association correspondent writing on Tues- 
day says: 

The raid occurred on market-day when the town 
was full of peasants who had come in to sell their prod- 
uce. The bombers, all of them said to be German, 
came over in waves of seven at a time. Many of the 
people who raced desperately for the open fields were 
systematically pursued and machine-gunned from the 
air by swooping fighters. 

The survivors spent a night of horror sleeping 
where and if they could, awaiting with resignation their 
evacuation today. Since early this morning the roads 
leading to the rear have been thronged with longstreams 
of peasants whose whole remaining possessions are 
dumped on oxcarts. 

Today I visited what remains of the town. I was 
taken to the entrance of a street like a furnace which 
no one had been able to approach since the raid. I was 
shown a bomb shelter in which over fifty women and 
children were trapped and burned alive. Everywhere 
is a chaos of charred beams, twisted girders, broken 
masonry, and smouldering ashes, with forlorn groups 
of inhabitants wandering in search of missing rela- 
tives. 

I picked up one incendiary shell which failed to ex- 
plode. It was made of aluminum, weighed nearly two 
pounds, and was liberally stamped with German 
eagles. 

When I visited the town again this afternoon it was 
still burning. Most of the streets in the center were 
impassable, so that it is still unknown how many victims 
there are. In the ruins the fires have been so extensive 
that many bodies will never be recovered. I confirmed 
the death of Father Aronategi, an aged priest, who 
perished while trying to rescue children from a burning 
building. The bodies of the few dead yet recovered are 
horribly mutilated. 

Guernica, like the other Basque country towns, 
was absolutely defenseless, and was provided with 
neither anti-aircraft guns nor planes. 


The Non-Partisan Appeal 


A non-partisan “Appeal to the Conscience of the 
World” denouncing the recent bombing of Guernica 
by Spanish Rebel aircraft, with a resultant loss of life 
among non-combatant men, women and children 
reported to exceed 800, was issued May 10 by seventy- 
six leaders of American life. Included among the 
signatories were President James Rowland Angell of 
Yale, Newton D. Baker, Senator Homer T. Bone of 
Washington, Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon of the Harvard Medical School, 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Dr. Harvey Cushing, Clarence Darrow, Dr. 
Albert E. Einstein, Edward A. Filene, Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, Bishop James E. 
Freeman, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
Commodore Ernest Lee Jancke of New Orleans, Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit, president of the 
Federal Council -of Churches of Christ, former Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas, Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York, Bishop William T. Manning, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Governor Harry W. 
Nice of Maryland, Senator Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota, Representative Caroline O’Day of New York, 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons, former Governor Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bishop George Craig Stewart, Henry L. Stimson, 
Bishop Ernest M. Stires, Charles P. Taft, Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, Senator Robert Wagner 
of New York, William Allen White, President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Leland Stanford University, Rabbi 
Stephen 8. Wise and President Mary E. Wooley of 
Mount Holyoke College. 

After reciting details of the ruthless bombing of 
Guernica as authenticated by Canon Alberto Onaindia 
of Valladolid Cathedral and foreign press corre- 
spondents, the appeal declared: 

“We refuse to condone such atrocities by our si- 
lence. We do not attempt to assess the contendng 
causes which now struggle for mastery in Spain, but 
we do insist that this ruthless aerial warfare upon 
women and children stands outside the pale of morality 
and civilization. We insist that there is no such thing 
as partisanship where this kind of mass murder oc- 
curs, or is permitted to occur. We denounce the mon- 
strous crime of Guernica in the name of justice and 
humanity. We demand a revival of that noble world 
conscience which manifested itself in the days of the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia and again when the 
Armenian people lay prostrate before the Turks.” 


Friends of Spanish Democracy 

Prof. Samuel Guy Inman, an officer of the Amer- 
ican Friends of Spanish Democracy, writes: 

“Ts it possible that Christian people and civilized 
governments have lost all revulsion and indignation at 
the wholesale slaughter of thousands of innocent 
women and children by bombing planes? Modern 
times have recorded nothing approaching what un- 
biased news reports have described day after day in 
the destruction of a whole nation—the Basques. The 
slaughter of the Armenians by the Turks was almost a 
holiday affair compared with the wholesale murder of 
innocent non-combatants, in the present drive of the 
Spanish Rebel forces, led by German officers and 
Junker planes. A leading front page article in The 
New York Times (April 30) suggests that this whole - 
drive of the Rebels on Bilbao is being made because 
the German Air Minister Goering wants to prove some 
of his theories relating to air offensives that he be- 
lieves could be employed in Germany’s next war! 
Basque officials report that several weeks ago Ger- 
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man army officers warned that if the Basques did not 
make certain concessions, the German army would 
guarantee the Rebel success. 

“To destroy innocent people anywhere is terrible 
enough. But to use bombing planes furnished to one 
side in a civil war to exterminate a whole people has 
never been known before. The Basques, in their little 


Salvation 
Harold 


BELIEVE in universal salvation, and I don’t want 
I to hear anything about a burning hell. If you 
do say anything, I’ll stop you.” 

This was my introduction to a man who had sent 
for a liberal minister to conduct the funeral service 
of his wife. A few minutes before, she had hung her- 
self in the basement of the house near the great uni- 
versity hospital, another kind of home for her disease- 
ridden body. First, there had been the operation for 
cancer of the breast, and then the one a week before, 
to open the esophagus by removing an obstruction. 

The more I studied the face before me, the more 
certain I was that he would be capable of stopping a 
funeral service in the middle. It was the hard, dis- 
torted face of one who had struggled with the soil, 
but his penetrating eye indicated that he had not been 
beaten in the battle. Even in the abnormal conditions 
which now confronted him, he took command of the 
situation, and puffed on an enormous, long-stemmed 
pipe with its hand-whittled cherry bowl. His ances- 
tors had come to Michigan from New York, and had 
built the first Universalist church of the region. Wolf 
Creek Cemetery, where his wife was to be buried, had 
been set apart several years before Michigan came 
into the Union. 

Two days later, we made the forty-mile trip to 
this final resting-place of his ancestors. A grandson 
drove our car, trailing the hearse at the decorous speed 
of thirty miles an hour. 

“Tt’s too slow,” he said. ‘“‘When they take me, 
they can go sixty. How do you feel about it, Elder?” 

His twisted face peered over his shoulder where 
he sat beside the driver. There was a twinkle in his 
eye. I countered with, “‘What do you think of the 
modern generation?” 

He believed in it. ‘Get what happiness you can 
out of life. If you stub your toe, get up and try 
again.” 

Snow flurries darkened the landscape and put a 
white layer on the back of gray sheep. He pointed 
to a tree where he had seen an automobile accident. 
Five out of the seven occupants were killed. It wasa 
typical Michigan day, and the landscape showed the 
contrasting architecture of farmhouses and barns 
built over a stretch of a hundred years. Many had 
foundations made from the rounded field stones 
dropped by the glacier, and most of them were rein- 
forced by fodder stacked around to help keep out the 
wintry blasts. 

We were now on the Detroit-Chicago highway, 
and passed trucks laden with shiny cars strung like a 
medallion over a steel skeleton. We met empty 
trucks, bare skeletons, hurrying back to strike-torn 


corner of Northwest Spain, have been a remarkable 
people, for a thousand years. Guernica, the cradle of 
freedom and independence, has been the sacred spot, 
which never in all history until this last week of April 
has been conquered. This sacred place, with its sa- 
cred tree, is to the Basques what Mecca is to the 
Mohammedans.” 


in Death 


P. Marley 


Detroit for a new consignment. One abandoned 
farmhouse near the road recalled to mind the story of 
a puncture and no jack to change the tire. 

“Neva, who’s riding up there ahead of us, found 
one in a car by the house—an old car chained to a tree. 
She told me to take it back, but I wouldn’t. I said, 
‘You took it, and you’re a thief if you don’t take it 
back.’ But she didn’t. She was a smart woman— 
came from the country up where the Dodge boys grew 
up. She was on a boat in the Detroit River many 
times when they were on board with Henry Ford, 
who bought engines from them.” 

We were nearing the Ford country. He owns 
three thousand acres in a single county, and we passed 
recently constructed dams with small power units 
where some insignificant part of an automobile was 
produced. ‘He plants soy beans one year and grain 
the next,’ volunteered our informer. ‘‘Makes parts 
for his cars out of the beans. Pays five dollars a day, 
and the farmers can’t compete. A shrewd man, Ford 
is. I turned over to his museum some spinning- 
wheels and furniture which came over from the other 
side.” 

The family history came from him in succinct 
little pellets of information. Most of the settlers were 
English, by way of New York. “In that house lived 
O’Flynn. We had lots of fun out of him. Children, 
up that road just a quarter mile, your grandmother 
was born—born right in the middle of the road, too, 
and no one there to help. Up that creek your great 
uncle built a grist-mill. One night it burned and he 
was left without a cent. There’s where the first saw- 
mill in the country was located. My grandfather 
had a thousand acres, beginning right over there. It 
was a homestead, and the grant had Andrew Jackson’s 
name across the bottom. I’ve still got it. There’s 
only one piece of that land which hasn’t had a mort- 
gage on it all these years.” 

The little cavalcade of cars stopped by the ceme- 
tery gate. The graves were sheltered by a grove of 
pines, high above Wolf Creek. Markers which had 
outlived the old church showed their weatherbeaten 
features as we climbed the hill, minister ahead with 
his burden of thoughts, and the pallbearers behind, 
with their lighter charge. A few friends were present. 
The service was short, as the man who had guided us 
to this historic spot had said, “Cut it short at the grave, 
Elder.’”’ There were some introductions and hand- 
shaking. A woman who had taught school for thirty- 
five years, now on a pension, was there. She recog- 
nized some of her old pupils in the faces of the chil- 
dren, now grown and having children of their own. 

The man who had just laid away his second wife 
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beside his first, stumped down the hill, without emo- 
tion. I noticed that one deformed leg described a 
lanky arc beneath his overcoat. He drew me aside 
to point out certain graves. A dozen G. A. R. markers 
with a remnant of a flag in them suggested a bloody 
era in American history. Most of the men had fallen 
at Antietam, a part of the twelve thousand toll paid 
by the Union forces. 

In a curious way this old fellow seemed to typify 
the whole gamut of the country’s history. Kind, in- 


formal, frank to the point of bluntness, a free thinker 
who had rejected the miracles and who was proud of 
his stock—this was the stuff which had peopled the 
West. ‘ He not only knew that the catalpa fence-post 
would outlast several of the steel ones bought at the 
hardware store, but he had a sense of proportion in 
human values as well. I could almost imagine him 


looking right through the suffering eyes of his wife, 


reading some of his own spirit into them, and saying: 
“‘Neva, the time has come. Don’t be afraid.” 


In Praise of Laughter 


John M. Trout 


T is an unknown writer in the Old Testament, 
if supposed to be a pessimist, who insists that in 
the monotonous and more or less rigidly fixed 
succession of events there is place and time for 
laughter. 

In something of the same spirit George Santayana 
divides living into three parts. 
side, he suggests. As we all know, from another 
point of view life is tragic. Finally, in life’s processes 
there is a comic element. 

It is this last that very many people miss. All 
agree that the average modern person does not laugh 
enough, certainly not in comparison with merriment 
and laughter in other times. 

Of course, present-day people spend a great deal 
of money, running into billions annually, to induce 
laughter. That is confession of a great human need. 
But alas, moving pictures and comic strips and caba- 
rets and “entertainments” do not always yield returns. 
If we laugh at some of the artificial things invented 
and exhibited for amusement, we do so with apologies. 

What we miss is spontaneous laughter, that keeps 
bubbling up like water from a spring, without reference 
to weather or any other outward circumstances. Per- 
haps what we call civilization does not encourage such 
spontaneity. The complexity of things and the ever- 
lasting struggle to get on distract us or absorb us so 
completely that little or no margin is left for free or 
unexpected things. Too often laughter is marked off 
the books as so much waste. It is difficult to imagine 
any considerable proportion of ten thousand men in a 
modern automobile factory singing or joking while 
they tighten bolts at speed determined by a moving 
platform. Management would not encourage laughter 
any more than they do conversation during so-called 
“working” hours. It might lower the curve of effi- 
cient production. If any “singing men” are left we 
shall need to look for them, not in factories, but in the 
fields or by forest and stream. 

Neither do we find spontaneous laughter at the 
other end of the line. On an exchange day Wall 
Street can be as grim and forbidding as any factory. 

Of course, village greens survive, as interesting 
relics or ornaments, but where are the May poles and 
the impromptu dancing? 

With every possible allowance for the best, it re- 
mains painfully evident that the average present-day 
person knows less than he ought to know about that 
“wild joy of living,’ of which young David sang to 
gloomy and overburdened King Saul. 


Life has a lyrical ° 


Recovery of laughter would be a national asset, 
even if the price were some loss in efficiency or of 
time. For one thing, it would relieve artificiality, 
because laughter represents the natural way of living. 
Children laugh. Young people laugh. So far as we 
can determine people laughed in the dawn of the 
world. Only with maturity do we dismiss laughter 
as waste or as foolish. It is certainly a commentary 
that when we look for folksongs we go backward, 
making our search in cotton fields or in the highlands 
of the world. Such lilting things do not spring up 
easily and thrive in our highly-cultivated soils. 
Laughter is like azaleas, it does best in ground that 
has been allowed to keep its original acid tang. 

Compared with ourselves the folks of three hun- 
dred years ago and more were primitive. They lived 
for the most part in unheated houses. They did not 
go far afield, for want of transportation facilities. 
World travelers were a rarity. They were too easy 
victims of famine or pestilence or ignorance. But 
they did laugh, with a freedom and vitality that simply 
defied discomforts and threatened ills. Highways 
were full of minstrels and gleemen of various sorts. 


-Cold halls rang with tales of Reynard the Fox or of 


the Pied Piper from Hamelin Town. Countrysides 
flocked to great troubadours and meistersingers. 
What reason is there why with safety and comfort 
we should yield so much of the light-heartedness of 
yesterday? 

Religion is not in reality as austere and unbending 
as we sometimes make it in our rituals and in our 
puritan practice. Doubt on this point disappears 
when one stands for half an hour before churches like 
Chartres or Notre Dame and discovers how impish 
gargoyles fit into the picture harmoniously in a great 
religious building. When we know the great saints we 
find that there is a gayer side that keeps cropping out 
in all sorts of ways. All of us are indebted to Agnes 
Repplier for recovering and recording a conversation 
said to have taken place between the learned St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Virgin one day when the 
saint was on his way to matins. ‘‘Thomas,” said the 
Virgin, “you are late today.’’ To which Thomas re- 
plied, ‘“Mary, you should remember that this is the - 
time of silence.”” And all of us know that when Jesus 
talked about people with logs in their own eyes re- — 
moving splinters from neighbors’ eyes there must have | 
been a broad smile upon his face. 

Besides being natural, laughter is a most whole- 
some instrument of self-defense, 
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No one can endure the strains of existence with- 
out reactions. The counterpart of responsibility and 
dignified respectability is a man’s off-hours. If great 
men are to be understood, these off-hours must be 
known and studied. It is not enough to seek the 
complete Grover Cleveland in either Albany or Wash- 
ington. We must seek him also at Buzzards Bay on 
Cape Cod in conversations with his neighbor, Joseph 
Jefferson. Let no one suppose that the full normal 
existence of Supreme Court justices is represented by 
hours on the bench. Repartee in the anteroom while 
disrobing helps to make history quite as much as 
recorded official decisions. 

Then, almost the greatest relief and blessing in 
the world is a faculty for laughing at one’s self. 

A very lovable and efficient teacher in one of our 
public schools collects drawings and remarks which 
pupils make about her in school-books, papers and 
elsewhere. She says these things aid her in self- 
judgment. If only she can keep as funny in her own 
eyes as she is in theirs, matters will be equalized! 

Contrast such an attitude with a parting request 
said to have been made by Emperor William II of Ger- 
many to his grandmother after a visit in England, 
that Victoria suppress that libelous paper, Punch. If 
only the emperor had possessed and cultivated a 
faculty for laughing at himself this world might have 
been saved many a heartache. 

One reassuring thing there is about democracy, 
even at its present low ebb. ‘There is no apparent 
desire to do away with the cartoonist. Americans, 


Englishmen and Frenchmen continue to laugh at them- - 


selves as well as at one another. So there is hope. 

We understand better now than we used to under- 
stand the role of that lowly order of wise men called 
Fools in literature and in history. Ostensibly the 
order existed in order to amuse kings. But in doing 
so very often these clever people managed to hold up 
a mirror in which kings could see themselves,—with 
surprising and far-reaching effects. The story runs 
of a royal feast, at the end of which, seeking some new 
sport to banish care, a king commanded, 


“Sir Fool, 
Kneel now and make for us a prayer.” 


Whereupon the jester, kneeling, said, 


“Be merciful to me, a fool 


These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 

Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


Gar facie no feaaemees should ask, 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall.” 


Then there was silence in the court; the king sought 
his gardens, and walking apart murmured low, 


“Be merciful to me, a fool.” 


Truly, to see ourselves as others see us is a healing 
- and a saving gift. 

Good in self-defense, laughter is at the same time 
an excellent offensive instrument. Humor and irony 
and satire are all arrows which prophets use in order 
to get through the thick skin of grossness or conceit or 
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arrogance. When they wanted idolatry to go they 
painted pictures in words of prosperous human beings 
gathering wood, kindling a fire, warming themselves, 
cooking food, and then saying, ‘‘Ah, here are some 
pieces of wood left over, let us take these and make 
ourselves a god.” So idols were laughed off the stage. 

In the same way, when Jesus told the ironical 
story of a man who went to the temple and, standing 
apart, thanked the Most High that he was better than 
other people, phariseeism began to lose caste. 

There are some sins the hold of which upon 
humanity has to be loosened by laughter. 

One drawing by George Cruikshank, so it is said, 
did more to promote temperance in nineteenth-century 
England than all the other reform measures put 
together. 

And here, when other instruments of dislodgement 
failed, Thomas Nast portrayed the Tammany Tiger in 
such variety of poses and intentions that the rising 
tide of. ridicule in a great city compelled the beast to 
seek cover, and finally to ery for mercy. More re- 
cently, after an election in which an undesirable 
governor went down to defeat, a newspaper replied to 
congratulations upon its part in the achievement by 
saying, “It was not our editorials that did the trick, 
but the pictures by N— on the editorial page.”’ 

In the end it is quite likely that dictators and 
two-faced diplomatists and strutting ecclesiastics will 
descend from the seats of the mighty propelled by the 
roaring laughter of unnumbered common folks, no 
longer deceived by bluff or swagger. 

We have it on good authority that God laughs. 


‘‘Why do the nations rage, 
And peoples imagine vain things?” 

It may be that divine derision is the only instrument 
subtle enough to rid the earth of senseless competition 
in armaments and of needless war. 

The witty Frenchman was right when he said: 
“A big laugh accomplishes more than a little tear.”’ 

So when the new dawn for humanity comes it may 
arrive simultaneously with incoming tides of freedom 
and of laughter. 


* * * 


DEATH DEALINGS 


Many eyes scan the death notice columns. Among them are 
those of the hearse chaser who uses the obituary as a ready- 
made list of prospects. To him death is but an event to be used 
for the furtherance of his own illegitimate gain. 

He has found it profitable to send various articles of mer- 
chandise C. O. D. to the deceased. It may be a fountain pen 
from the dime store, bargain counter shirts and socks, cheap per- 
fume, a Bible, or even a phoney package. Relatives, believing 
the merchandise has been ordered by the deceased, pay the ex- 
orbitant charges and later discover they are victims of a racket. 

Death notice vultures hover over the dead to swoop on the 
living. They work the public through biography schemes, 
photography schemes, real estate rackets, and stock promotion 
schemes. Knowing that intense grief at the time of death dulls 
people’s sense of caution, they capitalize upon this lack of fore- 
sight. 

If you have death in the family, do not transact any but the 
most essential business until you have gotten over the shock and 
regained your balance. Any transaction that involves the pay- 
ment of money or a commitment or obligation should be checked 
up carefully beforehand. Spare yourself from the death notice 
vulture.—Boston Better Business Bureau. 
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What Swedenborg Has Done for Me 


Bill Hooker 


UST now I am a member of a Methodist church, 
for the reason that there is no Swedenborgian 
society in Bartow, Florida, where I live. But 

it makes no difference at all to me, for every church 
in this country, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
preaches some Swedenborgianism. 

Reading Swedenborg’s writings for about forty- 
five years has given me absolute faith in the future life, 
as it does to all Swedenborgians. So it does not mat- 
ter much where I worship. 

Perhaps there is nothing so difficult to understand 
as the teachings of Swedenborg, who, when he wrote 
his great number of volumes, never dreamed that a 
great church society would be founded on his dis- 
coveries and his interpretations of the Bible. He, to 
be understood, requires a lot of reading, and before I 
attempt to tell you what it has done for me, I must ad- 
vise those who desire to know something about it to 
read first a good authentic short life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. After reading this you will decide 
whether to go on or not. If you decide to take it up, 
you must first read his “‘Heaven and Hell,” which is 
distributed almost free by the society from its book 
rooms in New York. Then you can take up the 
“Arcana Coelestia”’ or any of the dozens of the writer’s 
books. It will probably take you as many years as it 
did me to grasp fairly well his true meaning. 


He has been in the other world; and if you do not ’ 


believe this after reading a year or so, you might as 
well cut it out, and try another route to Heaven. I 
am thoroughly convinced that Swedenborg, who wrote 
and printed his millions of words in books and paid for 
and distributed them free of charge, tells only what he 
saw and heard in the other world. If I had space, 
I might name a list as long as this column of famous 
living men and others who became convinced of the 
genuineness of every claim made by Swedenborg. 
To do the subject justice a minister should do the writ- 
ing, but here is what it has done for me: 

1. It has positively convinced me that I shall live 
in another world when I leave this one. 

2. That I shall live in marriage in the other world, 
my mate being my real affinity, whom I believe to be 
my present wife, though I am not certain about this. 


3. It has made me unselfish to a great degree, for 
selfishness is taught to be an evil, almost a vice. 

4. It has made me believe that whatever happens 
in this world is for the best, although some things 
that happen to us here seem a contradiction of this. 

5. Weare not spiritualists, and believe good spirits 
do not lend themselves to mediums. 

6. I have heard sermons in many of the Protes- 
tant denominations, and nearly all of their preachers 
preach what Swedenborg teaches. I have never 
asked a preacher if he had ‘‘Heaven and Hell” in his 
library, or some other work of Swedenborg’s, and re- 
ceived a negative reply. All of them, nearly, have 
“Heaven and Hell,’ and, whether they intend to or not, 
they preach what it teaches. 

7. Iam sure that I am a better man than I should 
have been had I not married the daughter of a Sweden- 
borgian minister, because she brought to our home a 
“Life of Swedenborg” and a copy of “Heaven and 
Hell.”” Before that I had no belief at all. 

8. The people who are members of Swedenborg 
societies are the kind that think, study, write and, 
when called upon as I am now to tell what Sweden- 
borgianism has done for them, are able to reply in some 
fashion, but it is easy for them to make mistakes as 
it is possible I am doing right now; but if I am, I shall 
be called down. My associates in the church are 
ready at all times to straighten one another out when 
they get in a snarl, and they dislike to have a half- 
baked Swedenborgian try to explain the so-called 
“writings.” 

But none of them can prevent me from saying 
that reading Swedenborg has made me happy and 
brought to me comfort. 

10. Swedenborg says there are many hells and 
many heavens and it is up to the person, when he 
leaves this life, to choose from the angels who will 
meet him where he will go. If he likes bartenders 
and toughs, he will go where they are; if he wants to 
play a harp for all time there will be an opportunity 
to do so. And there is a chance for progress in the 
heavens, even in the hells. This also makes me very 
happy, for I have many friends in the heavens, and 
I shall see them. Also I shall see Swedenborg. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


George Cross Baner 


Monday, May 24 
One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
Browning. 


If we Universalists could put our faith into life in as strong a 
way as those lines tell the infinite truth—if God is God; then long 
ago we would have made even a greater impress upon world life. 


Stop fearing; show your faith; believe what you preach; trust the 
future, but lay its foundations now and in your own living; and 
the Kingdom for which he died will inevitably come to be. 


Mark 10 : 18-15. 


Prayer: Take away our doubting, help us to know spiritual 
things without proof. Let us put our hand in Thine as we once 
did in our father’s, and walk the way. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 25 
Every one of us has a voice that speaks within. It speaks of 
things far beyond what usually we feel or dare attempt. Listen to 
the voice, and be not so fearful. Phillips Brooks said not sup 
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pression, but expression, is the true life. Try and see what hap- 
pens when you strive for something far beyond the ordinary. 
Mayhap you are the one who is to show the world the way to 
light beyond. At least do not be afraid to try. 


Luke 10 : 38-42. 


Prayer: Help us, that we be not afraid to try for the things 
that are hard. Open our spirit eyes that we may make the effort 
to produce the things which are of the spirit. Let us build our- 
selves, and urge others, to see only that which lifts to the plane 
that is infinitely higher. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 26 


“All the doors that lead inward to the secret place of the 
Most High, are doors outward—out of self, out of smallness, out 
of wrong.”’ (Macdonald.) 

Isn’t that the truth? Love of self is the hardest sin to over- 
come; and love of self never builds, it simply makes us smaller 
and smaller, until there is little even to feed our own vanity. 


Luke 14 : 7-11. 


When we cease to listen to the voice that asks us to satisfy 
ourselves, and ourselves alone, then we have a chance to hear the 
real voice of the soul and obey. 


Prayer: Dear God, let us not be deaf to the best that we 
hear spoken within our own souls. Something is speaking all the 
time, may we have at least the time to listen patiently. Amen. 


Thursday, May 27 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
- But oft for “our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘our own”’ the best. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


Sometimes I wonder if we ever know how much we love our 
own until we have lived away from them for years. But if you 
have been deprived of their love, there is something that springs 
up in your inner being that makes it possible for you to give more 
to those who, in passing, you discover, like yourself, need love. 
And do not imagine that it is only the older ones of earth who need 
that attention; frequently the children are also suffering from 
undernourished hearts. 


Prayer: Dear God, make us to realize that every age has 
moments when it seems as though no one in all the passing 
throngs cares for them. Help us carry something deep in our 
eyes that speaks to all. Amen. 


Friday, May 23 

“Accept no man for his fine talk, reject no man for his old 
clothes; stand him out in the sunlight and average him. You'll be 
sartin to find somethin’ good.” It is a strange fact in life that 
we invariably find in everybody just what we are looking fcr. No 
one is perfect, all have their weaknesses and their vices; but just 
as certainly all have their strength and their spiritual qualities. 
Search for the latter. For in searching you will find that you are 
strengthening those very qualities in yourself. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, that too become thou must; 
God if thou lovest God; dust if thou lovest dust. 
The Cherubic Pilgrim. 


Prayer: Help us to know that all are Thine, and therefore 
worth our searching for the part that is from Thee. Never let 
us get into a condition in which we feel that we are so far above 
anyone that we can’t gain some strength from their inner secret 
places. Amen. 

Saturday, May 29 


We walk the way of life and we find that the consciousness 
of the God-spirit, the wonder of His soul in all the beauty that 
lies along the way, and the real friendship which is everywhere, if 


‘ 
we but search for it, never desert our way of life. Life is a vision 
beyond our ken, it is a way endlessly framed in beauty, it is lined 
with those who would love us if we but gave them a chance. 


Art thou dejected? Is thy mind o’ercast? 

Amid her fair ones, thou the fairest choose, 

To chase thy gloom. Go fix some weighty truth; 
Chain down some passion; do some generous good; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile; 

Correct thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe; 

Or with warm heart, and confidence divine, 

Spring up, and lay strong hand on Him who made thee. 


Edward Young. 


Prayer: Dear God, let us atune our spirit thoughts to 
Thine, thus may we come to hear Thee more clearly. Mayhap 
we shall understand a little better, and thus we may help Thee 
more truly in the building of the Kingdom. Amen. 


Sunday, May 39? 


The way goes on and on, and you meet many as you pass 
along your path; some you find easy to like, some cause you to 
hesitate, and some you cast aside with little if any thought. Be 
careful whom you pass in this manner. Some thus passed by 
the hill on which the crosses stood. You may not agree with 
what some say, even though you know they think. You may not 
agree with the way they live, but it may be you do not see the 
reason for their way of life. 


Judge not, the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A sear brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
Adelaide Procter. 
Matthew 4 : 1-11. 


Prayer: Heip us to realize that all are tempted. That all 
of us fall sometimes. But help us all to realize that every child 
would that he might be as his inner soul, once in a while, pictures 
to him his own self, on his mountains of Transfiguration. Amen. 


Monday, May 31 


And I suppose the way will never cease. There will always 
be another hill, another valley; there will be another sunrise and 
sunset; another mountain peak against another sky. And, also, 
friend, there will always be another wayfarer by the roadside, 
hoping for someone to speak, or smile, or to extend a hand. 


Oh, who will go a mile with me? 
For I have many miles to go, 
Over the hill and the windy lea 
And down where the little wood-brooks flow. 


So come with me a mile, I pray— 
’Tis many a mile to my journey’s end— 
And we’ll both be happier all the day 
For having made at dawn a friend! 
Charles M. Luce. 


Prayer: May we use all the gifts which are ours to make 
the way of life brighter, smoother, and more joyous for all whom 
we meet by the way. All the sunshine of our natures has been 
given us for this purpose, and it shines brighter with use. Help 
us to make the way more truly happy. Amen. 


* * * 


' It would be interesting to know how many people in our 
churches who do not believe that judges should be retired at 
seventy, are directly or indirectly responsible for the attitude and 
action of churches that will not even consider a candidate for the 
pastorate who is over fifty, or in other cases over forty, or that 
set even so low an age limit as thirty-five —Advance. 
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A COMMITTEE TURNS ON THE LIGHT 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


HE hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor have been concluded. This subcom- 
mittee was authorized by the Senate on January 6, 1936, to in- 
vestigate violations of free speech and assembly, and interference 
with labor to organize and bargain collectively. Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., the chairman, presided over the hearings and 
was assisted in the investigation by Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah. Perhaps no other equal sum has been more wisely 
expended than has been the $45,000 appropriated for this in- 
vestigation. 

Three of the five largest detective agencies in America were 
called to the stand. Until these hearings were held the public 
had little idea of the dishonorable character of some of the ser- 
vices which these organizations were selling to industrial plants. 
Not only were the tactics employed reprehensible, but the evi- 
dence was convincing that for a price they provided a type of 
person that industry could ill afford to have in its service. It 
was brought out that many of the spies and strike-breakers were 
recruited from the underworld and were criminals of the deepest 
dye. Industrial concerns that were the customers of these de- 
tective agencies found themselves furnished with professionals 
who resorted to a program of espionage, intimidation and violence 
that wholly disregarded the civil rights of others. 

The hearings revealed a second interesting surprise. So 
completely has the war profiteer commanded public attention 
that few suspected that in this country there are manufacturers 
who specialize in munitions to be used against strikers. From 
1933 to 1986 tear and sickening gases to the amount of $450,000 
were sold to industry. Secret agents contracted to supply the 
arsenals of industrial companies with machine guns, and ship- 
ments have been disguised with all the cleverness with which 
Sharpe rifles were billed as “‘hollow wares’’ to “Bleeding Kansas” 
back in Abolition days. 

Revelations of the inhumane treatment of political sus- 
pects in certain Southern cities were also brought out. Their 
homes were invaded under false pretenses. They were arrested, 
subjected to the most brutal third degree ordeals, held in foul 
jails, and had placed before them unwarranted legal barriers. 
Usually there were two offenses charged. One was that of pos- 
sessing literature which advocated the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force. Evidence showed that all that was found was 
such as the United States distributes through its mails. Others 
came under the fury of company police and deputy sheriffs for 
no other crime than that of exercising the rights wholly granted 
to them—that of organizing unions and advocating collective 
bargaining. In certain industrial centers of the South freedom 
of speech and of assembly was consistently denied, and when rep- 
resentatives of the National Committee for the Defense of Po- 
litical Prisoners came to the aid of the oppressed they were sub- 
jected to a degree of humiliation, injustice and persecution such 
as is hardly believable in civilized America. 

The reign of terror in the soft coal region of Kentucky 
came under review. The hearings showed that ‘Dark and 
Bloody Ground” was a proper appellation for Harlan County, 
and that not all the estimable and law-abiding Kentuckians 
there and elsewhere have yet redeemed its shame. Days were 
consumed with recitals of intimidations, sluggings and murders 
of miners suspected of seeking to unionize the mines. Court 
records were produced showing the criminal careers of sheriffs 
and deputy sheriffs. The list of the latter appointed by the 
county judge on recommendation of the sheriff and offered in 
evidence resembled nothing so much as an index to a book of 
rogues. It was further shown that county political offices were 
often filled by lawyers retained by the coal companies, and by 
law enforcement officers who were also on the payrolls. 

While it was apparent that some of the testimony on both 
sides was almost wholly unreliable, and witnesses set a new high 
in the art of forgetfulness, yet on the whole the investigation re- 
vealed a condition disgraceful to the great state of Kentucky, and 


to Harlan County in particular. Of course the coal operators 
may feel that they were at the mercy of the miners during the 
hearings. However, the most destructive testimony against the 
operators came not from their accusers on the witness stand, but 
from their own records, which when produced never failed to point 
at them the accusing finger of guilt. 

The facts set down above are from an observer of the hear- 
ings. Confirmation of them may be found in the five volumes 
that have already come from the press of the Government 
Printing Office. “They stand as revelations of the folly of industry 
and labor alike in attempting to settle their differences by force 
rather than by conciliation. It is a record written not only in 
blood and strife but often in liquor. A listener to the narratives 
of men inflamed to crime through rum could not but wonder at 
the inconsistency of those who contend heroically for the civil 
rights of labor but are silen as mutes concerning labor’s right to 
freedom from Harlan County’s major enemy, strong drink. 
While the hearings commanded far less attention than did those 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on the enlargement of the 
Supreme Court, nevertheless from the standpoint of turning the 
searchlight upon unjust and intolerable conditions in industrial 
America it is doubtful if any investigation in Washington has 
been more needed than that just concluded. Now that the 
government has the information, will it enact and enforce re- 
medial legislation, or will the proceedings be committed to the 
archives to rest in the dust of oblivion? It is the weakness of 
Washington to pursue the latter course. 

The National Methodist Press. 


* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY OFFERINGS AND GENERAL CON- 
VENTION QUOTA PAYMENTS 


Since the last report of results of the Loyalty Sunday offer- 
ing published in the Leader for March 27, we have received 
Loyalty contributions from the following churches: 

California: Los Angeles. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport. Danbury. Meriden. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Canon. 

Illinois: Elgin. Galesburg. Peoria. 

Iowa: Osage. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 

Kentucky: Beulah. Fruit Hill. Good Hope. Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Calais. Canton. Freeport. 

Massachusetts: Malden. Palmer. Springfield, Second. 
Michigan: Concord. 

_ New Hampshire: Nashua. 

Ohio: Jersey. Mount Gilead. 

Pennsylvania: Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville. Pawtucket. 

Vermont: Bellows Falls. 


This brings the total amount received as a result of the 
Loyalty Sunday observances to $2,264.70. 


In addition to the churches which joined in observing Loyalty 
Sunday, many other churches have made contributions on their 
quotas. In addition to those previously listed in the Leaders of 
March 13, 20 and 27, payments have been received from the 
following churches: 


Alabama: Camp Hill. 
Connecticut: Stafford. 
California: Riverside. 
Florida: Hamburg. 
Georgia: Atlanta. 
Illinois: Clinton. Hoopeston. Litchfield. 
Indiana: Manchester. Pleasant Valley. 
Iowa: Boone. Mitchellville. 


Conecuh County. 
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Kansas: Junction City. 
Kentucky: Burlington. 


Maine: Bowdoinham. Canton. Greene. Guilford. Hope. 
Machias. North Jay. Portland, Congress Square. 

Massachusetts: Braintree. Brookline. Charlton. Essex. 
Hardwick. Haverhill, West. Malden. Methuen. Pigeon Cove. 
Provincetown. Springfield, Unity. Wakefield. Warren. Worces- 
ster, First. 

Minnesota: Anoka. Minneapolis, Tuttle. 


Mississippi: Burrus. Liberty. Our Home. 


New Hampshire: Alstead. East Jaffrey. Kensington. 
Lempster. Nottingham. 

New York: Albion. Auburn. Carthage. Fairhaven. 
Rochester. 

Ohio: Frost. Jersey. Miami City. Milford. Mount 


Carmel. Olive Branch. Springfield. Huntington. 

Rhode Island: Providence, First. 

Vermont: Cavendish. West Burke. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Our grand total up to date, May 14, 1937, received from 
Loyalty Sunday offerings and from straight quota payments is 
$4,937.67. We must raise over $5,000 more in order to meet the 
budget item for quotas of $10,000. Churches which have not yet 
paid their quotas are urgently requested to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. Send check to the Universalist General Convention, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


AT THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


Meeting for its fiftieth annual session, the California Uni- 
versalist Convention this week (the first week in May) assembled 
in Riverside’s All Souls Church and elected as its new president 
the Rey. Robert Cummins, pastor of Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena. Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck, pastor of the 
Riverside church, who has served the Convention as president for 
the past twelve years, resigned his office at the Wednesday after- 
noon session. 

In his address, entitled ‘‘1887-1937,’’ Dr. Selleck told of the 
Convention’s founding at Riverside in June, 1887, and of the 
election of the Hon. Amos G. Throop, Pasadena, as its first 
president. In presenting his resignation, Dr. Selleck made the 
following statement: “I have celebrated my eightieth birthday, 
the fifty-sixth year of my ministry, and the twelfth year of my 
presidency of this Convention. It is time for me to give way to a 
young and able leader. He has had a splendid ministry. He is 
pastor of our cathedral church. I look upon him as a son. Under 
his guidance you shall go forward through the coming years.”’ 

Prof. W. W. Wilcox, chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions, then presented the name of the young Pasadena minister, 
the delegates rising to the floor in unanimous vote. 

The program of the convention banquet, held at the Hotel 
Aeura Vista, and over which Dr. Edson Reifsnider, Pasadena, 
presided as toastmaster, was well attended. Dr. Rrnest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, and Rol Benner, Occidental College, were the 
principal speakers. Before presenting the new president for his 
“Closing Words,’ Dr. Reifsnider called upon Dr. William S. 
Morgan, president of the Divinity School at Berkeley. Dr. 
Morgan read a letter which said that Mr. Cummins will deliver 
the commencement address of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley, Friday, May 14, on the subject, “High 
Prerogatives of the Free Church in a Politically Totalitarian 
World.” It also made known the fact that at the close of the 
exercises, according to the vote of the faculty and board of trus- 
tees, the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology (S. T. D.) will be 
conferred upon him. 

Mr. Cummins responded simply to the enthusiasm which 
followed, and called upon Dr. Selleck, to whom he referred as 
“my beloved father superior,” for the closing words and his 
benediction.—From a Pasadena (Calif.) paper. 


4 
THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBERAL CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN COMMUNITY 


The “‘liberal’’ church is part of the great stream of religious 
and socializing influence which we call Christianity. It is inevit- 
able that among Christians there will arise many differences of 
viewpoint and emphasis. Hach emphasis is valid according to the 
degree of conviction and aspiration of those who make it. 

The liberal church has no quarrel with those whose em- 
phasis is different from its own. The various sects of Christianity 
are laboring for the coming Kingdom in the respective corners of 
“God’s vineyard” which they have chosen as their particular 
field. 

Members of the liberal Christian Church believe that for 
its full flowering Christianity must accept truth from all sources, 
including the findings of science and scholarship in respect to all 
that gives meaning and purpose and dignity to human life, in- 
cluding religion. They further believe that vital religion is 
hindered and not helped by requiring the acceptance of any 
fixed dogma or theological opinion, and that true religion is neces- 
sarily a ‘“‘way of life’’ lived as the expression of the faith we hold. 
The liberal Christian Church seeks to make this emphasis in the 
modern community. 


“Love is the doctrine of this church, 
The quest of truth its sacrament. 
To dwell together in peace, 

To serve mankind in fellowship 
To the end that all souls may grow 
Into harmony with the Divine.” 


“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.””— Herbert Higginbotham. 


bad * * 


BY THESE PRESENTS 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Yellowed, brittle—touch with care. 
Breathe “Lord love them,” like a prayer. 
Smile upon the quaint long esses, 

Fold the page with soft caresses. 


Deed to farm our forebears tilled 

Ere their stalwart hearts were stilled. 
There they brightened humble rooms, 
Turned a desert spot to blooms. 
There they reared in fear of God 
Sons courageous, daughters fine, 
Building up a sturdy line. 


In the old church-plot today, 
Smoothing tangled weeds away, 
We uncovered leaning stones 
Raised for John and Sibyl Jones. 
More than five score years their bones 
Have been resting there, awaiting 
Nature’s kind disintegrating, 
And for Gabriel’s trump to sound. 
Surely this is holy ground. 
For today we thought we heard 
Rustling wings—but saw no bird. 
* * Ed 


A Seotchman, who had gone abroad and had become a very 
successful funeral director, returned to his native town, where a 
great banquet was given in his honor. When he arose to speak 
he said that, in common with other successful citizens who had 
done well in the world, he should like to do something for his 
native town, but unfortunately the only thing he knew how to 
do was in his particular line of business. However, he was glad 
to offer to furnish, gratis, a first-class funerai to the first person 
to die in that town. That night seventeen citizens committed 
suicide.—From a Funeral Director’s magazine. 
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UNITARIANISM : IS THIS THE BEGINNING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a fortunate thing for the future of religion when an old 
and tried denomination decides to be broad enough to admit 
something new and unusual to its program. Perhaps this is what 
Unitarianism is about to do. Instead of humanism being fatal 
to religion, many think that it will bring a new life, new resources, 
and a new sense of growth. Humanism does not necessarily deny 
theism. A man may be an earnest theist, and yet welcome the 
inspiration which comes from the new emphasis on the divine 
characteristics to be discovered in humanity. These are not 
merely materialistic. To find in oneself and in one’s fellows the 
glow of the spirit, to realize the new dignity which comes from 
finding in humanity at least some of the foundations of the good 
life, to be reassured of the values which inhere in our common 
humanity, these are some of the positive values which come with 
humanism. A delightful thing about them is that they are real, 
they can be seen to stand on a surer base than some of the as- 
sumptions of evangelical religion. Revelation and supernatural- 
ism may be authoritative for some people, but they have lost 
their hold on vast numbers of thinking people. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that this multitude who have been lost to 
the old time religion may be won back to some degree by a re- 
ligion which founds itself frankly on human values. Humanism 
holds tenaciously to the belief that religion is a permanent ele- 
ment and a potent driving force in human affairs. 

Does Mr. Cotton imagine that the gloomy view he gives of 
decadence in Unitarian circles is not felt even more fatally on 
the evangelical side of the fence? When he says that he, and 
those who think as he does, have an honest, workable religion, 
does he imply that the humanists have a dishonest, unworkable 
faith? Is that quite fair? The second aspersion is contained 
in the word ‘‘capture’”’ applied to the unanimous action of the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association in nominating 
Dr. Eliot. This is really funny. 

May I go on to say that in the judgment of many men whom 
I respect the two things which hold back the coming of the 
kingdom are petitionary prayer, asking God to do things which 
in all conscience we should do ourselves, and the hope of im- 
mortality, postponing to the after world the solution of problems 
which ought to be solved here and now. ‘Pie in the sky.” 
As regards scientific proofs of immortality, where are they? I 
have been looking for them all my life, but have never come 
across the slightest evidence which I could trust. To make such 
a belief one of the two cardinal points of a creed seems to me to be 
building on the sand. So I am for Dr. Eliot, even though he 
may be a humanist. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Flushing, N. Y. : 


* * 


DEWITT ON COTTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of all the material that has appeared in connection with the 
contest over the presidency of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the least called for, the most transparently vicious, indeed 
the only really unfortunate articles, were those of Edward H. 
Cotton. They were patently so far from reality that they were 
shocking. The question is not: ‘Are we going on with a God, or 
without one?” Not even a left wing humanist would urge that 
the theists or their God be left out of Unitarianism. Certainly 
Frederick Eliot would not wish that the Unitarian churches go 
on without a God. It is now evident what the large majority of 
Unitarians desire. They desire that those who believe in a per- 
sonal God and those who do not should go on as they have in 
the past, hand in hand, engaged in the great empirical experience 
of trying to shape a religion that will meet men’s needs as no 
religion is doing adequately today. Unitarians are liberals. 
They are putting liberalism first, not humanism. The large 
number of theist ministers who supported Dr. Eliot is sufficient 


testimony to their confidence that theism will suffer no sabotage 
under his administration. To assume these ministers to be 
naive or that Dr. Eliot is untrustworthy is a large order. To 
assume that humanists must be weeded out of our fellowship is to 
deny liberalism or limit its area too drastically to gain its benefits. 
If the time ever comes when the theists and humanists cannot get 
along in some kind of free association for the sake of the religious 
values they have in common, then both groups must be tested 
still as to their spiritual worth. But that time has not come in 
Unitarianism. : 

I know from association something of the Protestant min- 
istry outside Unitarianism. I came from another ministry. My 
years in Unitarianism have convinced me that the spiritual qual- 
ity, the ethical sensitivity, and the intellectual alertness of the 
Unitarian ministry is not excelled in the ministry of any other 
denomination. I say this with respect to theists and humanists 
alike. They are much more than a “by and large, capable and 
earnest ministry.’ If the fellowship they lead ever dies it is 
most probable that it will die fighting for democracy. Given the 
continuation of democracy in the American form of government, 
it will not die, and there will be plenty of Unitarian churches for 
Mr. Cotton’s children to attend. 

I think it can be successfully argued that Mr. Cotton is a 
defeatist in his approach, wrong in his understanding of what 
humanism is, unacquainted with the life in his denomination, 
limited in his liberalism, out of date in his comments on science 
and religion and premature with his obituary on Unitarianism. 

Dale DeWitt. 

Hollis, N. Y. 


* * 


CREED OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE ADEQUATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To an ex-Unitarian the controversy over the election of a 
president of the American Unitarian Association was tragic. 
He could see nothing in the controversy other than differences of 
theological opinion of a kind that have afflicted Protestantism 
since the Reformation, resulting in division after division. A 
Christian gentleman was opposed because the conservatives 
found that his conception of God did not agree with theirs. 
How that would affect his administrative duties is not clear. 

It all is a part of the age-old attempt of the finite mind to 
compass a concrete conception of the infinite. There have ever 
been the two great aspirations of the human mind: the longing 
for immortality and for some relation with, and to, the creator 
of the universe, for to the finite mind there must have been a 
creation. So the finite mind has ever pictured a definite place in 
the hereafter, whether called heaven, valhalla or by some other 
name. The finite mind has always struggled with some concrete 
conception of that creator who, in some way, controls our des- 
tinies and who can be appealed to to watch over and protect us 
and who can be pleased and mollified by acts of worship— 
whether the ‘‘angry God” of Jonathan Edwards or the more 
beneficent being of modern theology. The finite mind seeks 
evidence.to prove that the unseen is seen. St. Paul told the 
Hebrews that ‘faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,’ and yet at the present day a de- 
voted Unitarian clergyman insists “that God is a Personal 
Reality and we do survive death in our individual personalities 
are two magnificent truths that will save the Fellowship.” (Ital- 
ics mine.) 

This is Unitarian theology pure and simple, and has little 
to do with Christian living. The conservatives should be re- — 
minded that their theological conceptions are as far removed from 
those of the Whitmans (Bernard and Jason), the early executive 
officers of the newly formed American Unitarian Association, as 
they are from the views of those they term humanists. 

So far as theological conceptions conduce to Christian living, 
they have their place, but when the theologians go on to stress 
“the rich satisfactions which arise from Christian dispositions, 
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habits, hopes and consolations,”’ they are met by the gibe of Karl 
Marx that religion is the opium of the people. 

The ex-Unitarian gets no farther after years of reflection 
than the creed of Dr. Hale: ‘‘Look up and not down, look out and 
not in, look forward and not backward, and lend a hand.”’ This 
to him is “all the law and the prophets,”’ recognizing how easy 
it is to look neither up nor down. ; 

If our conservative clergymen would lay less stress on their 
finite conceptions of infinity and “‘the consolations”’ of religion, 
and turn to pointing the way to a higher Christian living, per- 
haps men would more generally return to the churches and not 
leave ‘‘religion’’ to the women. 

Edmund A. Whitman. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


HOW DOES MR. COTTON KNOW? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The pessimistic conclusions of Mr. Cotton in The Christian 
Leader April 17 are somewhat startling to one who had persuaded 
himself that, under the right leadership, the Unitarian movement 
has before it one of the great, if not the greatest, periods in its 
history. One swallow does not make a summer, and the presence 
of a few humanists in a church whose ministers and laymen are 
overwhelmingly theistic does not prove that the dencmination 
has “‘eapitulated’’ to the humanistic wing. In our free fellowship 
there is room for both. Mr. Cotton would have done us a greater 
service if he had indicated just how, in a denomination congre- 
gationally governed and committed to freedom of thought and 
belief, he would have prevented “‘the introduction of humanistic 
teaching into Unitarian thinking and practice.”’ If, as Tennyson 
affirms, ‘there lives more faith in honest doubt . . . . than in 
half the creeds,” then there is more religious faith in the acknowl- 
edged uncertainty of our humanist friends as to the existence of 
God and the reality of the future life than in Mr. Cotton’s cate- 
gorical statement that ‘‘God is a Personal Reality,” and ‘We do 
survive death in our individual personalities.”’ Just how does 
Mr. Cotton know? Fortunately, the prediction of the early 
demise of the Unitarian movement has been made so often that 
we are no longer disturbed by it. As Fred Hawley used to say, 
“the first condition of a quiet funeral is a willing corpse.” 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Detroit, Mich. 

* * 
DID WE MISPLACE SCOTT’S LETTER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have so enjoyed Harold Scott’s Reaction in the May 8 
Leader. But wasn’t it intended for “‘Cracklings’’ and accident- 
ally misplaced? Delicious humor in his statement that “no one 
should hold it against”’ Dr. Joy that he adheres to his 1890 ‘“‘con- 
ception of deity,’’ because he has been “‘engrossed in adminis- 
trative detail’’ these later years! It suggests the good old story 
of the physician who completely reversed his diet directions to 
one of his patients. ‘But I can’t digest those things—and you 
told me three years ago not to touch them,” his patient pro- 
tested. ‘Yes, yes, I know,” responded the doctor, “but that was 
before I studied in Germany.” 

W.G.B. 
* * 


GENTLY, BROTHER, GENTLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Do you mean by your editorial of May 8 that if a man is a 
humanist he should be thrown out of the denomination? Do 
you mean there can be but one set of basic beliefs for all Univer- 
salists, and that these beliefs exclude humanists? If so, in view 
of what I believe the basic beliefs of Universalism to be, I feel 
it a duty to the church I love at once to take upon myself the 
name “humanist,” and ask you to proceed with said throwing. 
I am fed up on the repeated implication that the editor of The 
Christian Leader knows more theology than the men under whom 
some of us have studied. The Unitarian heresy hunt seems to 
have collapsed. I hope there is no holier-than-thou group in the 


Universalist Church going to start one. I had thought the Uni- 


versalists had more sense. 


Harold Scott. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Gently, brother, gently. God wants you to love even edi- 
tors. If we have created an impression that we think we know 
theology we are glad, for we have been afraid somebody would 
find us out. No, brother, we couldn’t throw you out if we would, 
and we wouldn’t if we could, for we should miss you. What a 
deadly thing journalism might become without such tonic from 
the wide open spaces. 

We thank you for calling our attention to the editorial, 
which we have reread, with considerable surprise to find it so in- 
vulnerable. We commend it anew to the brethren. 

The Editor. 
* * 
MR. PENNINGTON ON MINORITIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

All comment on the contest for the presidency of the A. U. A. 
is now, of course, completely out of date, but I hope you will let 
me express my gratitude for one illuminating sentence in Mr. 
Pennington’s statement published in this week’s Leader. 

The attitude of those opposing Dr. Joy has seemed to me 
the complete negation of that democracy which I had supposed 
was the cornerstone of the Unitarian fellowship. But now I 
understand. ‘‘We need our minorities,’ says Mr. Pennington. 
Of course we do. A nice, quiet, well-behaved minority, content 
to remain modestly in the background, to be seen but not heard, 
to speak only when spoken to, is practically indispensable to any 
well-regulated organization. 

But when it begins to speak out of turn, to show a desire to 
cease being a minority, then it must be put back in its place, 
gently if possible, ruthlessly if necessary. ‘“‘We must guard 
jealously the rights of minorities,’ Mr. Pennington says, but 
what are those rights? Obviously, to be and to remain minori- 
ties. It is minorities that are needed. And what use is a minority 
that is not willing to stay a minority? Anybody can answer that 
question. 

N.E.S. 
* cS 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those affiliated with the Universalist church movement may 
consider themselves fortunate in having the Leader represent 
them at odd moments and in places where enlightenment needs 
to do its work. 

Through the pages of the Leader ideals are multiplied, and 
good is accomplished day after day with the certainty of a geo- 
metrical progression. 

One thing is certain, the Universalist brotherhood stands 
for humanity at its best, and while it appears an extraordinary 
feat to bridge our ideals with the painful realities of life, the chief 
thing worthy of our attention and our effort and our heart-throb 
is the ideal, and the ideals which center in a better world. 

These are worthy objectives, and the Leader plays a pre- 
dominate role in this constructive effort. I am glad, for one, that 
Dr. Frederic Perkins, minister of the church here in Washington, 
spoke with such feeling and appreciation recently from the pulpit 
when he announced the challenging program which the Leader 
has set out before it. 

Men and women giving their fine energies to an enterprise of 
such a co-operative character are worthy of our utmost support, 
and it is my hope that the Leader may long remain one of the 
brightest rays among liberal religious journals. 

The general character and typography of a publication is 
often referred to as “‘make-up.”’ That’s the “face of a journal” 
through which shines clearly its message. The Leader’s face 
looks clean and good to me. 

Louis Bessemer. 

Washington, D.C. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Christian Thought 


Trends of Christian Thinking. By 
Charles S. Macfarland. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Macfarland published last year a 
volume called Contemporary Christian 
Thought, in which he briefly reviewed a 
number of books representative of various 
religious view-points. In this second vol- 
ume of informal reviews he discusses 
many books, most of them quite recent, 
with the same breadth of interest and 
clarity in exposition. He puts into a few 
paragraphs the central theme of each 
author examined and indicates the rela- 
tion between his work and that of other 
thinkers. The book can be read quickly, 
and while the effect of such reading is 
somewhat like that of a kaleidoscope, the 
final impression is that many first-rate 
minds are wrestling effectively and hope- 
fully with fundamental problems of 
theology, church order, and personal re- 
ligion. 

* * 
Catholic Mysticism 


Job the Man Speaks with God. By 
Peter Lippert, S. J. Translated by 
George N.Schuster. (Longmans. $2.50.) 


Father Lippert, the Jesuit preacher of 
Munich, speaks with God in words which 
represent what Man might say to God out 
of his struggle to achieve faith. Each 
chapter is a separate meditation express- 
ing a truly catholic experience. ‘‘We seek 
to capture truth in a few easily compre- 
hended statements, resolutions, plans. 
And see, no sooner have we built up and de- 
signed everything very neatly than we 
must take notice of the absence of water, 
the eternally flowing water, in our gar- 
den. ... Always the phenomenon is 
different from what we had reckoned it 
would be... . invariably it has more 
aspects than we should logically assign to 
it.” Father Lippert feels the mystery of 
life and finds God in both the darkness 
and the light, a Presence no words can 
capture. Trailing God’s footprints breath- 
lessly, he has never been able to catch up 
with God. But he knows that all things 
speak of Him, even though the witnesses 
do not agree. 

* * 


Comparative Mythology 


Progressive Revelation. By Vivian 
Phelips. (Watts and Company, Lon- 
don. One shilling.) 


Mr. Phelips, who adopts a strange 
pseudonym for his real name, Philip Vivian, 
makes a plea for a more candid recog- 
nition by religious teachers, and by the 
churches, of the many facts brought to 
light in modern times which show the 
similarity of early Christian ideas to an- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


cient pagan myths. He shows, as of 
course many have shown before him, that 
Christianity cannot be considered apart 
from all other religions. ; 

It is interesting to recall that less than 
fifty years ago a well-known Oxford the- 
ologian began a course of lectures each 
year with these words: ‘‘There are two. 
kinds of religion, true religion and false re- 
ligion. Christianity is the true religion; 
all other religions are false. This course 
of lectures will deal with the true religion.” 

Since those days J. G. Frazer and many 
others have familiarized us with the find- 
ings of anthropology, and Christian as well 
as non-Christian scholars have shown how 
much alike in fundamental beliefs were 
primitive men in many parts of the world. 

The author’s purpose in writing this 
little book is to urge that the claims of a 
supernatural origin for Christianity should 
be abandoned. 


H.E.B.S. 
* x 
The Anatomy of Frustration. By 
H. G. Wells. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Here we have the twentieth century 
counterpart—and repudiation—of Robert 
Burton’s ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1621; from certain viewpoints, 
too, we find here much of Burton’s sense 
and irony, his gloominess and his profound 
humor. 

Burton surveyed the world and sought 
some suggestions for conduct. William 
Burroughs Steele, the fictitious Wellsian 
mouthpiece in this case, is not content, 
like Burton, to seek mere escape in the 
madness of things, but attacks it instead. 
Hence, with typical energy and intellectual 
capacity, the author meets the needs of 
his disciples once more. Where Burton 
classified the varieties of madness and 
melancholia, Steele, in an encyclopedic 
manner, launches into a stupendous dis- 
cussion of frustrations—those resulting 
from confusion in thought, of Socialism, 
world peace, youth, abundance, self- 
indulgence, through the lack of a liberal 
morale, through feminism, ete. Or, to put 
the involved questions succinctly, what is 
our way to a sane world? What prevents 
us? Whatis wanting? What do we want? 
How shall we escape the frustration terror, 
the terror of being lonely before the ad- 
vance of inevitable fate? 

Wells makes Mankind the protagonist of 
this monologue. Like many other charac- 
ters in his books, Mankind has ‘‘muddled 
through” thus far, but evidently with 
some gain, for Steele sees the dawn of a 
greater life if his recommendations are 
carried out. There will be a New Be- 
ginning; a world revolution now impends. 
World peace, as a forceful substitution for 
war, economic efficiency, and universal 
education in the long run can have but one 


objective, to make the world safe for art- 
ists. And with art as the undying ex- 
plorer, the distinction between art and 
science disappears. Man has had, still 
has and transmits free will, which is 
nothing else than individuality opposed to 
the four deadly sins. These are, first, the 
indulgence of appetite to the detriment of 
fitness and the distraction of energy; 
secondly, self-centered fear and competitive 
hatred, which makes us hoard and hide 
and grasp and injure; thirdly, anger; and 
fourthly, sloth. To fall under the sway of 
any of these sins is “persona! frustration,” 
and that sort of frustration may come to 
the individual, however perfect may be 
the social order, however just and plentiful 
we can make the economic life. 

Accordingly, the liberal mind is blamed 
for gentleness, fastidiousness, for obscur- 
ity of thought and expression; for pedantry 
and needless dissensions; for mutual dis- 
trust. The distinctive quality of a modern 
liberal morale is the absolute refusal, even 
when rules have to be observed or mass 
action undertaken, to surrender individual 
responsibility. Telling the truth is the 
latest achievement of the human mind; 
individual completeness is a private matter 
of which one may expect much if'he has 
the courage to be patient. 

Find the thing that is essentially your 
individual key, and make life the expres- 
sion of that! Sacrifice everything to it! 
While the reader may feel Wells to be doing 
some biased and even bizarre thinking, 
he can not put this book down without 
feeling some personal. benefit, for the 
author has all the earnestness of Burton’s 
thinking in his discourse. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


PREPARATION FOR OXFORD 


The Universal Christian Council, in 
co-operation with the Federal Council of 
Churches, has arranged a program of six 
broadcasts as part of the program of prep- 
aration for the Oxford Conference on 
“Church, Community and State” which 
will be held in Oxford, England, July 12 to 
26. 

These broadcasts are scheduled for 
Thursdays from 6.20 to 6.30 p. m. Eastern 
Daylight Time, over a network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The schedule of speakers and subjects 
for broadcasts still to be heard is: 

Thursday, May 27. John Foster Dulles, 
New York, N. Y. ‘The Church and In- 
ternational Peace.” 

Thursday, June 3. 
Sayre, Washington, D. C. 
and the World Situation.” 

Thursday, June 10. Professor Arthur 
H. Compton, Chicago, Ill. ‘Human Free- 
dom in the ModernW orld.” 

Thursday, June 17. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, New York, N. Y. “Church and 
State in Relation to Education.” 


Hon. Francis B. 
“The Church | 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF CLARA BARTON 


Flag Day falls on a Monday this year, 
and because this is a very difficult time for 
many, especially our young people and the 
men who often wish to attend the observ- 
ance of this day at the birthplace of Clara 
Barton in North Oxford, Mass., the com- 
mittee voted to have the annual open 
house day on Saturday, June 12. 

The program, which opens at eleven 
o’clock, promises to be one of interest both 
from the inspirational and the informa- 
tional point of view. We are privileged to 
have Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
for our inspirational speaker. From the 
family of physicians at 81 Bay State 
Road, Boston, we are promised one who 
will give us an address on the worth of the 
work with diabetics carried on at the camp, 
and it is our hope that the faithful and 
efficient nurse in charge of the camp, Miss 
Winterbottom, will be present to give a 
laboratory demonstration of the work 
with diabetics. A short dramatization of 
the life of Clara Barton and the service 
now carried on at her birthplace, will be 
another feature of the program. 

During a recent meeting of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee, it was 
voted to see that a new stage with ade- 
quate lighting was installed before Flag 
Day. The money was given for this last 
summer, but came too late to make pos- 
sible this needed addition to our barn 
equipment before the close of the season. 

Our sales tables will be laden with at- 
tractive articles, and we hope you will 
wish to purchase generously, for this is one 
of our established methods of helping to 
finance the Clara Barton Birthplace. And, 
by the way, we shall be happy to receive 
articles for sale from any who wish to 
make a contribution to the work in this 
way. 

For those who do not care to bring a box 
luncheon, a delicious plate luncheon will be 
served for a very small amount, probably 
35 cents. 

Our attendance at the Birthplace of 
Clara Barton on Flag Day nearly always 
goes over the two hundred mark. Some 
visit this historic shrine for the first time 
and often they go away without having 
been shown about the grounds or taken 
through the attractive old homestead. To 
help in preventing this on June 12, four 
attractive young ladies will act as hostesses, 
one in each room of the house, and the 
members of the Committee will be at your 
service, as always, on this day. This year, 
they will wear some sort of badge of iden- 
tification so that they will be readily 
known. They are familiar with both house 
and grounds, and will appreciate the 
privilege of answering your questions and 
escorting you about the grounds. 


We look forward to a very happy day 
together at the Birthplace of Clara Barton, 
North Oxford, Mass., Saturday, June 12. 
Do plan to be one of the splendid and en- 
thusiastic family which gathers there that 
day. 


* * 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Owatonna, Minnesota: The Univer- 
salists of Minnesota will be entertained on 
May 21 in Owatonna, at the annual May 
breakfast of the Women’s Association. 
This year we are inviting all Universalists 
of Northern Iowa. The program will in- 
clude an address by Rev. Edward Archer 


Day, a recent arrivai in this state to take 
over the pastorate of the Rochester church. 
(Mrs. R. H. G. Netz.) 

Grand Rapids, Michigan: Mrs. Hail- 
wood tells of her recent visit to Detroit and 
Farmington. She made this trip with her 
state treasurer, and a member of the Lan- 
sing church. She was privileged to meet 
with a group of women of the Alliance 
while in Detroit, together with members of 
the Mission Circle. At Farmington Mrs. 
Hailwood says ‘‘we found things there 
happy as usual. They have a newly 
decorated church, have had Dr. Adams 
over from Chicago each month for ser- 
vices, and things are going along nicely.” 

Mrs. Hailwood, one of our field workers 
in the Mid-Western District, is planning 
to visit Lansing, Liberty and Concord 
during this month. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Any program to be successful must be 
well planned in advance. This is par- 
ticularly true of the program for the 
young people’s organization during the 
year. Most successful groups plan their 
program for the entire year. This should 
be done whenever possible. The most ef- 
fective plan that has been reported is one 
in which the society holds a “‘retreat’’ some- 
time in the summer for the purpose of 
making plans for the whole year. Thisisa 
commendable project and we give here 
some suggestions for carrying it out. 

The retreat is held over a week-end or at 
any time when the largest number can 
spend two days together. There is a dis- 
tinct value in going away to a lake or moun- 
tains or any other place that will make it 
possible for the group to get a change of 
environment and be free from interrup- 
tions. There is also a value in staying 
over night and thereby having an oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘sleep on” the problems and 
plans under discussion and avoid as much 
as possible hasty decisions. 

In planning such a retreat careful prep- 
aration must be made. The officers should 
plan carefully the conferences and confer 
with the conference leaders. Conferences 
are held on the following aspects of the 
work: 

Program (Sunday evening meetings), 
worship, Christian service, recreation, 
finance and administration, membership, 
and such others as may seem desirable. 

The minister or director of religious 
education and the counsellors of the group 
should attend. 

If some of the members have attended 
summer conventions or institutes this will 
be a splendid opportunity for them to 
make their reports and give to the group 
the results of their experience. 

The retreat is not wholly devoted to 
conferences and study. An important 


part will be recreation. Some of this should 
be planned, but there is also value in hav- 
ing some “free time’ in which the mem- 
bers may do as they choose. 

All should share in the work, such as 
doing dishes, cooking, ete., if you have a 
camping party. All should have a good 
time as well as a profitable one for the so- 
ciety, and be able to come home with a re- 
newed interest in the work. 

Of course, there are many variations to 
the above outline of plans, but this serves 
as a guide to show what can be done. The 
National Y. P. C. U. will be glad to help 
you further by other suggestions and by 
supplying you with resource material that 
you will find helpful in preparing the 
year’s program. 

And 
speaking of conferences and institutes, 
please let us remind you of the oppor- 
tunities which are offered in young people’s 
work this summer through our several 
summer institutes and convention. 

The Mid West Institute at Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana, will be 
held from July 11 to 25. Two weeks will 
be open this year for courses. (See Chris- 
tian Leader, May 15, page 634.) 

The Young People’s Institute at Shelter 
Neck, North Carolina, will be from June 
14 to 21. 

The Ferry Beach Young People’s In- 
stitute is from July 17 to 24, at Ferry Beach 
Park, Saco, Maine. 

Over Labor Day week-end there will be 
a religious education institute at Murray 
Grove, Forked River, New Jersey, which 
will offer a course in Young People’s Meth- 
ods. 

x * 

Tramp: “I ain’t got a friend nor a rela- 
tive in the world, mum.” 

Housewife: “‘Well, I’m glad there’s no- 
body to worry over you in case you get 
hurt. Here, Tige—sic him!’”’—Kachange. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A CHURCH SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
SPEAKS 
on 
The Value of a Survey 


According to the dictionary, “‘to survey”’ 
is to examine closely with respect to con- 
ditions and values, and to appraise. The 
usual connotation of such a term is in con- 
nection with a factory or a business con- 
cern. But, with the increasing emphasis 
upon the efficiency of our agencies for 
character development, we find that, more 
and more, the value of a survey of our 
chureh schools and our religious educa- 
tion programs should come into view. 

Church organizations have always been 
addicted to the use of narrative reports. 
To camouflage lack of accomplishment 
with perfect grammatical and rhetorical 
composition is one of the ways the church 
has acquired ill repute as ‘‘an opiate for 
the people.’”’ Good literary quality in 
writing is a necessity, but let us not forget 
that, first and foremost, a report should be 
an accurate, unbiased appraisal of things 
done and things left undone. For this 
reason, I believe in the survey type of re- 
port as contrasted with the narrative, for 
every church school. 

A survey report is a topical representa- 
tion of the exact condition of a school. The 
main objectives of the school should furnish 
the outline. For instance, in making a sur- 
vey of the Malden church school, I chose 
the following headings which I believe have 
represented the major emphasis of the 
school for the last six months: (1) Numbers, 
(2) Achievement, (3) Classes, (4) Curricu- 
lum, (5) Faculty, (6) Junior Church, 
(7) Parents and Homes, (8) Weekday Ac- 
tivities, (9) Young People, (10) Supple- 
mentary Organizations. 

Under each separate outline heading, 
the salient facts in regard to accomplish- 
ment and need for future accomplishment 
should be stated as simply as possible. 
Figures or statistics are perhaps the sim- 
plest and most striking way of presenting 
facts, if the figures are followed by a direct 
statement of their implications. For in- 
stance, under the heading ‘“‘Numbers,’’ we 
found by careful research that, although 
one-sixth of our children have not attended 
church school at all this year, and although 
one-fourth of those who do attend are ir- 
regular, our attendance has increased 9.6 
since last year. It follows, then, that if we 
could get hold of the absentees and the 
chronically irregular by giving the chil- 
dren the interest they should have, we 
could have five-twelfths or, counting in a 
small natural increase, one-half as many 
more children as we have now. In other 
words, we know by using the survey exactly 
where we stand and where we should be. 
Or, take the matter of parents and homes. 
In bold type in our report we have stated: 


“There should be a closer association be- 
tween our church school and our parents.” 
This statement is followed by statistics 
which show that one-ninth of our parents 
have shown interest in the school ‘during 
the year, and that the remaining eight- 
ninths, although we got in touch with them, 
have not been interested. We therefore 


know definitely that we must do field . 


work among our parents if we are really to 
succeed in teaching children to acquire 
the habits which will make them Christian 
men and women. 

Or again, under activities we find that 
every week-day project has been very en- 
thusiastically received, that our children 
constructed about fifty toys in their toy- 
making project, that they attended Sunday 
afternoon get-togethers 100 percent strong, 
that they are eager for this sort of proj- 


» ect—which leads us to feel that (and we 


put this in bold type) “individual contacts 
must be made,” and “happy attitudes 
toward the church school fostered”’ toan 
even greater extent than we have been able 
to do up to now. More and better activi- 
ties are necessary. 

But, thus far in our discussion, we have 
neglected the appraisal of what is prob- 
ably the most important aspect of religious 
education—the result of the church school 
in the life of the child. It is here that the 
school must be in very close contact with 
the home. It must check repeatedly with 
the parents to see if the teachings of the 
school are carried across to the every-day 
life and activities of the child. Unless a 
church school can point to tangible results 
of its teaching it is of no importance. 
Elaborate lesson plans, a great increase in 
numbers, widespread activities, and all of 
the other equipment and trappings of re- 
ligious education, are futile unless the 
teachings are apparent in the habits of the 
child. 

In short, religious education does not 
exist unless it is the means to the end of 
producing Christian character, and definite 
results should be noted and, appraised; 
lack of definite results should be noted and 
an attempt made to achieve them. 

So the survey, besides showing where 
the school stands, shows what could and 
should be done. 

To make a survey, one needs accurate 
knowledge of exactly what has been done. 
Records of every single thing must be kept 
—records of your children, records of at- 
tendance, records of achievement and 
progress, records of calls, of letters and 
replies. In short, your school must be 
run with as much consideration of detail 
as though it were a business. Results must 
be carefully checked and noted, increase or 
decrease of attendance or interest must be 
checked in relation to the methods used. 
Changes in curriculum or procedure and the 


effect on the morale and vitality must be 
carefully recorded. Every business keeps 
such records, and every church school 
should. If you have accurate knowledge 
you can present an accurate, factual pic- 
ture of your school as it is, and you have 
the basis for a practical picture of what 
your school could or should be. There is 
no better foundation for making the 
dreams for your church school come true 
than definitely to form them from a survey 
of your school as it is. 
Elizabeth Holden, 
Director of Religious Education, 
Universalist Church, Malden, Mass. 


* * 


THE END OF SCHOOL 


May is the month when the Suffolk 
School closes for the season. This year’s 
graduates number four, three girls and a 
boy. William Eaton, the lone supporter of 
the male of the species, is the school’s 
artist, Mrs. Willis reports. Letters from 
each of the graduates have come to Miss 
Andrews, thanking our schools for making 
the education of these boys and girls pos- 
sible. Every letter carries high praise for 
the kindly guidance and sympathetic help 
of Mrs. Willis, Miss Whack and Mr. Cross, 
the ever-faithful teachers in our Suffolk 
School. 

Vecolia Mae Winborn writes: “I want 
to be a stenographer or teacher. The 
reason that I want to be a stenographer is 
that my parents are poor and I want to 
take up some occupation or vocation so 
that I will be able to take care of them in 
their older ages. feel that my training 
here has made it easier for me to fit myself 
for a worth-while vocation.” 

“This is the only school I have ever at- 
tended,” says Martha Richardson. “I 
have been coming here ever since I was 
seven or eight years old, and now I am 
fifteen. I’m glad and sorry that I am 
finishing. Glad that I have got high enough 
to graduate, and sorry because I hate to 
leave my teachers and friends.” 

Thetis A. Reid, after expressing her 
appreciation for the help given her by us 
through the school, goes on to say, ‘‘Next 
year I hope to attend high school and after 
finishing there I would like to take up avia- 
tion or a music course.” 

“After I graduate from high school I 
want to be an engineer,’ writes William 
Eaton. He, too, devoted many words to 
his appreciation of the help given him 
through his school work and his patient 
and kindly teachers. 

Has your school made an investment in 
these boys and girls? If so you will feel] 
gratified as you read these words. Let us 
hope your school treasurer has sent in to 
us this year’s offering, that the good work 
may go on. ‘ 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


ONE would have to go far to find a more 
worth-while program than that of 
‘the Vermont and Quebec Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and Kindred Liberal Ministers 
and Ministers’ Wives, at Barnard, May 
5. Rey. L. G. Williams had charge of the 
morning and afternoon devotional ser- 
vices, and Rev. Donald B. Howard, local 
Methodist minister, was the organist. 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst and Rev. W. J. 
Metz spoke in the morning on ‘‘The Place 
of Worship in the Liberal Church,’ and 
there was full discussion by others. In 
the afternoon Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
spoke on ‘The Church and Consumer Co- 
operatives,” and Dr. H. L. Canfield spoke 
on “Causes of Present Day Industrial Un- 
rest.” It was voted to request the Ver- 
mont delegation in Congress to oppose the 
Shepherd-Hill universal conscription bill. 
A testimonial and gift were presented to 
Rev. and. Mrs. C. A. Simmons, who are 
leaving very soon for New York state. 
Basket lunch was enjoyed at the manse, 
and the local Universalist women there 
served coffee, Mrs. Van Lora Watts and 
Mrs. Alice M. Aikens being in charge. 
Rey. S. E. Myers was elected president, 
Rev. G. H. Lewis vice-president and Rev. 
C. H. Pennoyer secretary-treasurer. Rev. 
W. J. Metz was chosen chairman of the 
program committee, and Mrs. Minerva L. 
Metz was named head of the Ministers’ 
Wives committee. Others participating in 
the program, and all signing the testi- 
monial, were Rey. and Mrs. Walter J. 
Coates, Mrs. Mabel A. Williams, Mrs. 
Dorothy T. Yoder, Mrs. Mae M. Lewis, 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, Mrs. Emma H. 
Pennoyer, and Rev. T. W. Horsfield. 

Rey. L. G. Williams preached at Barre, 
on ‘You Can Take It with You.” He gave 
another mental hygiene talk at Goddard 
the last week in April. He recently lec- 
tured at Tufts College School of Religion. 
He also addressed the entire student body 
at three chapel meetings.there. The pro- 
grams for his Vermont Summer School of 
the Amateur Drama, at Morrisville, are 
now available for the asking. Mrs. Wil- 
liams spoke to the women of the Congre- 
gational church April 20, on ‘‘Tunisia,”’ 
and also recently at Montpelier. Mrs. 
R. S. Pitkin spoke April 8, at Goddard, on 
“Observations of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula.” The Men’s Forum debated ‘‘Should 
Mental Defectives Be Sterilized?” April 4, 
“Shall the School Curriculum Be Radically 
Revised?” April 11, and ‘Should the 
Powers of the Supreme Court Be Re- 
stricted?” April 18. The Ladies’ Union 
were guests of the Women’s Alliance of 
Montpelier April 27. Mrs. J. G. Pirie was 
chosen delegate to the Continental Con- 


_ gress of the D. A. R., as also were Mrs. A. G. 


Creaser of Ludlow and Miss Mary Moody, 


Morrisville. 


we 


Rev. H. M. Campbell of Bellows Falls 
was one of the committee of arrangements 
for the Vermont Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Brattleboro, May 4-6. 
He spoke to the South Windsor County 
Council of Religious Education in Ludlow 
April 29, and had charge of a course on 
“Jesus, the World’s Teacher,” in a Re- 
ligious Education. Training Institute at 
Westminster for five weeks. Miss Kather- 
ine O. Kelley spoke at the White River 
Valley Council of Religious Education in 
Williamstown, April 27, South Windsor 
Council at Ludlow April 29, Windham 
County Council at Wilmington April 30, 
Rutland County Council at Rutland May 
1, and the P. T. A. Vocational Guidance 
Conference, Swanton, May 7. Rev. E. H. 
Stevens of Andover spoke to the Young 
People’s Fellowship May 2. A reception 
was given to the sixty-nine new church 
members, May 8, when Revs. Chauncey A. 
Adams, Eldon H. Martin and C. H. Pen- 
noyer, the secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Universalist or- 
ganizations, were speakers. Dr. C. R. 
Skinner spoke in the high school auditorium 
April 12 at the ‘‘No-Foreign War Cru- 
sade” meeting. Lieutenant Governor 
Wm. H. Wills spoke to the Men’s Club 
April 27. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield preached April 18 for 
Rey. D. B. F. Hoyt at Brattleboro. The 
supper of May 4, for the Vermont Congre- 
gational Conference, was in All Souls parish 
house. Arthur Whitney is signed up to 
attend the Y. P. C. U. meetings at Turkey 
Run during the summer. 

Rev. S. E. Myers of Burlington was ac- 
tive in the Emergency Peace Campaign 
meeting, April 19. Prof. Leon W. Dean 
spoke to the Laymen’s League April 8 on 
“Rogers the Ranger.” It was ‘hobby 
night” for the church school May 1,and 
the Hikers’ Club met April 24. Miss Ida 
E. Metz spoke at the New England Con- 
ference of Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica at Cambridge recently. J. Hervey 
Macomber, Jr., was one of the two legis- 
lative draftsmen of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture, during the recent session. Mrs. 
Edwina M. Gates, widow of Joel H. Gates, 
a member of the church, died at Burling- 
ton April 27, 1987, aged nearly ninety- 
seven. She was interested in the Home for 
Aged Women, to which her husband was a 
generous benefactor, and she was a member 
for some years of the board of managers. 
To honor the late Admiral Henry Thomas 
Mayo, Senator and Convention Trustee 
Heininger introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives appropriating 
$950 for the acquisition by the state of an 
oil painting of this religious liberal, native 
of Vermont, long resident of Burlington, 
the painting to be hung in the State House. 

The minister at Concord, Rev. G. H. 


Lewis, has already called on every family 
in the village, within a radius of a mile 
from the center. He christened three 
children at Easter. 

The Derby Line minister, Rev. E. L. 
Conklin, recently spoke at the Boundary 
Rotary Club. J. Stewart Diem of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spoke at the church April 25. 
The first regular meeting of the Border 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
was held in the church April 8, with rep- 
resentatives from eleven towns from both 
sides of the international line and with 
both American and Canadian speakers. 

Convention Trustee Carroll I. Coburn of 
East Montpelier, took an active part in the 
testimonial dinner, Founders’ Day, Alpha 
Tau Omega, Tufts College, March 25. 
His late father, Judge Lewis D. Coburn, 
was also a graduate of Tufts, a charter 
member of Delta Upsilon fraternity of that 
college. 

After a vacation of over three months, 
the Sunday school at Gaysville resumed 
its sessions April 18. Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached then, and April 4. 

At a joint meeting of the Congregational 
church of Westmore and the Community 
church of Glover, April 12, it was voted 
to call Rev. John W. Starie of Amherst, 
N. H., a minister highly recommended 
by the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference. He began his work here 
April 20. L. M. Clark, A. D. Merriam, 
C. F. Wright and Mrs. Harriet Bickford 
were in Westmore the first part of April, 
to meet a committee of that church and 
plan the union of the two societies. 

The young people at Huntingville, Que., 
have organized a new choir. The Girl 
Guides and Brownies gave an entertain- 
ment at the church April 27 and at Milby 
Hall April 24. Mrs. J. A. Cowan is the 
president of the Ladies’ Aid. 

The Union Church at Massawippi, Que., 
was reopened April 4, after being closed 
for some years. The United Church, the 
Anglican and the Universalist ministers 
are giving their services once a month till 
financial condition permit payment, and 
congregations have been quite large. Rev. 
R. L. Weis preached April 25 on “Is Life 
Worth Living?” There will be summer 
meetings. 

The Montpelier minister, Rev. D. T. 
Yoder, preached April 8 on ‘“‘God versus 
War” and May 2 on “What Is Human- 
ism?” He has received a document from 
the Secretary of State, Rawson C. Myrick, 
signed by Mortimer R. Proctor, speaker 
of the House, and Wm. H. Wills, president 
of the Senate, thanking him for services 
as one of six chaplains during the recent 
sessions of the Legislature. Mr. Yoder 
spoke to the Woman’s Alliance April 6, 
and he and Mrs. Yoder were hosts to the 
Evening Alliance that night. Mrs. R. S. 
Pitkin of Barre spoke to the Woman’s 
Alliance April 20, on ‘National Parks.” 
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Mrs. Charlotte Brooks spoke to the Read- 
ing Club April 18 on ‘‘The Gardens We 
Plan to Make,’ and Miss Grace Clark 
spoke to the Alliance April 27 on “Let 
Nature Be Your Teacher.” Mrs. W. J. 
Blakeley was hostess to the church school 
teachers April 27. Mrs. Maude Wheeler 
Pierce spoke to the Athena Club, April 27, 
on ‘‘The Enjoyment of Poetry’’ and read 
from her own published works. The 
Montpelier Theater Guild presented ‘The 
Bishop Misbehaves’”’ in the social rooms of 
the church May 7. 

In Morrisville some of the subjects of 
Rev. W. J. Metz have been ‘‘The Victory 
of the Weak Over the Strong,” ““The Long 
Trail,” ‘Your Best Investment.” Re- 
cently Mr. Metz gave a series of sermons 
on “The Laws of Spiritual Health.” March 
14 he spoke on ‘‘A Soul’s Open Window,”’ 
at a union meeting in the Congregational 
church. Hespoke on “‘The Folk School of 
Denver,’’ April 5, before the Lamoille 
County Ministers’ Association, and was 
elected secretary of that body. Asa Con- 
vention visitor he went to Goddard Junior 
College, April 12. Fred M. Ober died at 
Melbourne, Florida, April 8, 19387. He was 
born at North Hyde Park, Vt., Jan. 10, 
1870, the son of William and Elizabeth 
(Vigeant) Ober. He was for a time a 
butter tub manufacturer, but in recent 
years had a monument business here. The 
burial here was April 20. He died the 
same day as his successor in the office of 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
church, Hon. Roy C. Stafford. Charles 
H. A. Stafford died at Morrisville, May 1, 
1937. He was born at Decatur, Mich., 
Nov. 6, 1859, son of John A. and Lucia 
Robinson Stafford. Like his son, Roy C., 
he had been a representative in the House 
and a state senator. He had served as 
chairman of the board of village trustees, 
treasurer of the board of water and light 
commissioners, member of the hospital 
board, trustee of the Vermont State Hos- 
pital and of the local church. Mrs. Olive 
Luce, widow of Simon D. Luce, was born 
at Elmore, Feb. 9, 1846, daughter of Ros- 
well S. and Ruth (Phelps) Warren. She 
was a member of the church and left $500 
for the music of the church. She was a 
member of the W. R. C., and had been 
president. She had also been president of 
the church Ladies’ Circle. She had acted 
as department treasurer of the State W. R. 
C. She died at Morrisville, March 5, 
1937. Miss Mary Moody has returned 
from her winter residence at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Mrs. A. M. Adams, who had been 
serving as superintendent of the Sunday 
school, has been too ill to continue that 
work. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Howes of Northfield 
attended the State Congregational Con- 
ference. Professor Arthur E. Winslow was 
moderator of the village meeting April 6. 
Dean Winslow and Major Charles N. 
Barner, secretary and treasurer of Nor- 
wich University, spoke hefore the Legis- 


lature April 6. The Rotary Club elected 
Prof. A. W. Peach president May 4. Gov- 
ernor Aiken appointed Prof. K. R. B. Flint 
chairman of a committee to arrange for the 
centenary of Admiral George Dewey’s 
birth. Another of the committee is Dor- 
man B. E. Kent of Montpelier. Prof. 
Winston A. Flint, assistant professor of 
history, has been awarded a university 
fellowship at the University of Michigan 
for 1937-38, and he has been given a leave 
of absence here. 

Rev. R. L. Weis of North Hatley, Que.,. 
officiated March 16, 1937, at the funeral 
of Mrs. Dora Verna (Call) Jackson, 
daughter of Whiting and Hannah (Fuller) 
Call. She died March 13, 1937, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Maude J. 
Blossom, Billerica, Mass. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
at Richmond May 2, and the Federated 
Church observed the day as Universalist 
Loyalty Sunday. His subject was ‘‘Loy- 
alty, and Loyalty to Loylaty.” He also 
spoke to the church school. Rev. W. R. 
Blackmer left the service in order to take 
charge of another service at the Federated 
Church in Williston, speaking on “The 
Acid Test of Christianity.” 

The preacher, April 25, at Rutiand, was 
the Convention Superintendent, on ‘‘The 
Quality of Our Loyalty.” He also gave the 
address at the Salvation Army, April 11, at 
the celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Gen. William Booth. Some of the 
sermon subjects of Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst 
have been “Can We Believe in Human 
Nature?” “The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship,” ‘The Sick Room of Humanity,” 
“The Falsity of Isolation,’ ‘‘Checks and 
Balances,”’ ““The Courage to Achieve,” and 
“Religion on False Grounds.”” The Trin- 
ity Episcopal and Universalist Ladies’ Aid 
women united March 6 to serve a turkey 
and strawberry shortcake supper at Trin- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George A. Gay, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Pennsylvania, 
and his son, Murray Gay, a student at 
Tufts College, were at Universalist Head- 
quarters May 7. 


William E. Gardner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C, U., spoke at 
the spring conference of the Y. P. C. U. 
held in the White Memorial Church, Con- 
cord, N. H., May 7-8. : 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, minister of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was asked by Dr. Hans Borchers, 
German Consul-General at New York, to 
take an active part in the memorial ser- 
vice for those who died in the Hindenburg 
disaster, conducted Tuesday, May 11, at 
six p. m. at Pier 86 of the North German 
Lloyd-Hamburg American Lines. The 
twenty-three caskets covered with German 
flags were placed on the pier, where Am- 


ity parish house, sharing in the proceeds. 

On April 18 the Convention Superin- 
tendent preached at St. Johnsbury, in ob- 
servance of the seventh anniversary of the 
ministry of Rev. T. W. Horsfield. He 
also spoke to the church school. At the 
seventh annual convention of the North- 
eastern Vermont Tri-County Teachers’ 
Association, held here April 28, a vote of 
sympathy was sent to Former State Com- 
missioner of Education Clarence H. . 
Dempsey, a Universalist, very ill at his 
home in Arlington, Mass. 

Rev. F. H. Miller, at Springfield, has 
such faith in the young people’s needs and 
their response that he gives utmost atten- 
tion to this phase of his work. He is 
bound that there shall again be a Y. P. 
C. U. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge April 25. 
Gaius H. Blackmer was elected school 
director at the last town meeting. An im- 
portant event for the community was that 
of the broadcasting of the White and 
Tweed Valley 4 H Club at Springfield, 
March 6, over WNBX, on “History 
Making in Black and White,’ Mrs. Hugh 
W. Morgan in charge. 

Rev. C. A. Simmons conducted 265 
funerals in his seventeen-year ministry at 
Washington. 

A committee of the Woodstock church 
conferred with the Convention Superin- 
tendent, April 24. Dr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Canfield have returned here after a winter 
spent in North Carolina. At the annual 
meeting of the Ladies’ Society, at the 
home of the retiring president, Mrs. Al- 
bert C. Eastman, Mrs. Edith Stockwell 
was chosen president, Mrs. Wilfred Smith 
was elected vice-president, Mrs. Geor- 
gianna Richardson secretary, and Miss 
Marbara Watson treasurer. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


bassador Hans Luther, Consul-General 
Borchers and the commanding officer of 
Lakehurst, Charles E. Rosendahl, de- 
livered eulogies. 


Rev. Howard J, Conn of Glenbrook, 
Conn., assistant pastor of the Union 
Church of that community, called at the 
Leader office May 12. Mr. Conn is a 
valued contributor to our paper. 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 


_Minn., was taken seriously ill while on a 


visit to historic Williamsburg, Va., with 
his son, Mayor Arnold Shutter, and Mrs. 
Arnold Shutter of Washington. Return- 
ing immediately to Washington, he battled 
pneumonia, and won. He still is very weak. 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., has announced the engagement of 
her daughter, Eleanor, to Mr. Hartwell 
Morehouse Webb, recently of New York 
and Washington, now. of Miami, Fla. 
Mr. Webb is an architect who has just re- 
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signed from the U. S. Government service 
to take a position in Miami. Miss Bonner 
for ten years has been director of young 
people’s work in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. The wedding will take 
place in the summer or early fall, and they 
will live in Miami. 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole of Brock- 
ton, former president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and now dean 
of Stoneleigh College at Rye Beach, N. H., 
will be married in the early fall to Dr. 
Henry Gilbert Reynolds of Paducah, Ky. 
They will live in Paducah following their 
wedding. Dr. Reynolds is an eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist, and is presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Medical As- 
sociation. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee College and was valedictorian 
of his college class.—Boston Herald. 


Dr. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt of 
Worcester, Mass., celebrated their fortieth 
wedding anniversary April 12, and 200 
people unexpectedly turned up to greet 
them and present congratulations and a 
purse. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. The State Superintendent attended a 
meeting at Wells, Kans., where a liberal 
center is in process of erection, Sunday, 
May 2. The personnel of this group com- 
prises many descendants of as well as a few 
members of our movements at Delphos, 
Minneapolis, and other points in that vi- 
cinity. Most prominent of them is Clar- 
ence Ballou, nephew of Hosea Ballou, now 
past eighty years of age. The building is 
built of native stone much of which is 
petrified trees, to be found in great pro- 
fusion in that vicinity. The basement of 
the structure is being used, it being fin- 
ished to where the windows can be set. 
Mr. Price was elected president of the 
Ministerial Alliance of Junction City at 
the annual meeting the first of the month. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—An informal reception 
was held in the church on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 5, at which Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher was greeted by the members of the 
parish and installed as their new pastor. 
Those in the receiving line were George 
Watson, senior deacon, William Healy, 
William May Smith, Mrs. Caroline Jones, 
Mrs. Ina S. Snow, members of the parish 
committee, Miss Josephine West, superin-. 
tendent of the Sunday school, Mrs. George 
Watson, president of the Ladies’ Circle, 
and Miss Elsie Long, president of the Mis- 
sion Circle. An informal charge to the 
minister and to the people was given by 
Rey. William H. Moseley, pastor of Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church. Rev. Nancy 
W. P. Smith spoke briefly of the oppor- 
tunities and challenges that present them- 
selves to the church group, and introduced 
Mr. Fisher, who expressed appreciation of 
the cordial way in which he has been re- 
ceived. Music was under the direction of 


Mrs. Ina §. Snow, and included violin 
solos by William McCaffrey, accompanied 
by Miss Margaret Witherstine at the 
piano, and soprano solos by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Manta, accompanied by Mrs. Snow. 
Refreshments were served under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jennie Healy, assisted by Mrs. 
Ethel Hannum and Miss Louise Paine. 
Decorations were prepared by Mrs. Bertha 
Russell. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
United Church of Johnson, Vt. 

Rev. Harold P. Marley was in the min- 
istry of the Disciples of Christ from 1921 
to 1929, when he became minister of the 
Unitarian church at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he now is. 

Dr. Ivan Lee Holt is a former president 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Rey. John M. Trout is minister of the 
Federated Church, Sandwich, Mass. 


* * 


ROCHESTER CHURCH TO HAVE 
ORGAN CHIMES 


At the 91st annual parish meeting of the 
First Universalist Society of Rochester, 
New York, Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt 
surprised those present by announcing a 
gift to the church from Mrs. Florence 
Murray Wallace of Westfield, New Jersey, 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Allie 
Glover Murray, for whom this church held 
a place in her affection and loyalty second 
only to her home. 

This gift is to be used for three purposes. 
First, a set of twenty-five Deagen cathedral 
chimes, to be known as the Allie Glover 
Murray Memorial Chimes, will be installed 
in connection with the keyboard of the 
great organ. Second, the present organ 
will be completely overhauled and reno- 
vated. This includes the removal of all 
pipes, their revoicing and retuning, the re- 
newal of all worn-out parts, a new vox 
humana stop of sixty-one pipes to replace 
the present one, the substitution of a new 
trumpet stop of sixty-one pipes for the 
present cornopean stop, a new blower, and 
the moving of the swell shutter forward to 
bring the complete organ under expression. 

This organ has an interesting history. 
When the present church was erected in 
1908, the contract for the organ was given 
to Robert Hope-Jones, which makes it 
among the earliest instruments installed by 
this English genius after the establishment 
of his own factory in this country. Be- 
cause Hope-Jones revolutionized the prin- 
ciples of organ building by his improved 
electrical action, movable console, and in- 
numerable other inventions, he met with 
bitter opposition from some of his com- 
petitors. On the Sunday previous to the 
dedication of this organ, an unknown per- 
son or persons broke into the church and 


did serious damage to some of the pipes in , 


almost each stop nT this organ. Hope- 
Jones was able to repair the organ, how- 
ever, in time for the dedicatory program 
by Edwin H. Lemare, the world-famous 
organist and composer. 

The third purpose for which this gift 
from Mrs. Wallace will be used is the com- 
plete remodeling and re-equipping of the 
present church kitchen, where her mother 
spent many hours assisting in the prepara- 
tion of church suppers. When this kitchen 
was built in 1908, it attracted wide atten- 
tion, for it incorporated the latest ideas 
and improvements in kitchen equipment. 
Thirty years, however, have seen great 
progress in this field, and the present 
kitchen will be entirely modernized by the 
installation of a new steam table, sink, 
dish-washing machine, electric refrigerator, 
work tables, ventilators, etc. 

The contract for the work on the organ 
has been signed by the board of trustees of 
the church, and it will be done by the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of North 
Tonawanda, New York, who purchased 
the factory and patent rights of Hope- 
Jones in 1910. The actual reconstruction 
cannot begin, however, until the church 
closes for the summer vacation on June 27. 
The remodeling of the church kitchen will 
start as soon as the committee in charge 
has received the plans and accepted the 
bids now being prepared. 

* * 


DR. PATTERSON RETURNS 


On May 6, Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Patterson 
returned to Boston, and Dr. Patterson’s 
associates at headquarters welcomed him 
back to his office after his absence on the 
Pacific Coast since last September. 

Dr. Patterson, who is now steadily re- 
covering from the long illness which he 
suffered in Seattle last winter, returned to 
Boston from San Pedro, Calif., by boat. 
For a month prior to sailing he had been 
visiting the churches on the Pacific Coast 
from Seattle all the way south to San Diego 
and, in addition, had visited our churches 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. One of his 
last duties on the Coast was to represent 
the Association at the great celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 

eos 


THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


The Whitney Homestead at Stow, Mass., 
is to be reopened on May 22. This home- 
stead, which consists of a large farm and 
two comfortable houses, was bequeathed to 
the American Unitarian Association by 
the late Cyrus H. Whitney, for the use of 
Unitarians, and is situated about twenty 
miles from Boston. 

Miss Mary Louise Hawkins, who has 
had long and successful experience in simi- 
lar enterprises, is the hostess, who will wel- 
come all Unitarians and their friends who 
wish to avail themselves of these quiet 
and comfortable surroundings. 
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Guests are assured an excellent and 
ample table, though the rates are very 
moderate, but accommodations are lim- 
ited and reservations should be made in 
advance. 

Information will be available to all who 
are interested by writing to Miss Mary 
Louise Hawkins, Whitney Homestead, 
Stow, Mass. 


* * 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY PROGRAM 


Believing that the problem of the use 
and control of liquor in the new era ushered 
in by the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is one of vital importance in every 
community, but too often ignored in the 
programs of our churches and the various 
church societies, the Unitarian Temperance 
Society recently issued its program for 
1937. The program is one of education. 
It is proposed that the Society concentrate 
its strength upon teaching the truth about 
beverage alcohol with special attention to 
such topics as: What science teaches con- 
cerning alcohol today. Why people drink. 
The social situation today. The danger to 
oneself. Fallacies in liquor advertising. 
Problems of liquor control. It is fur- 
ther proposed that the Society carry on 
this work of education by: (1) Printingand 
distributing cards and leaflets, and issuing 
a bibliography of the most trustworthy 
publications on the alcohol problem; (2) 
encouraging and helping to organize study 
groups and discussions in which both sides 
of the question will be presented; (3) ap- 
pealing to our ministers to co-operate in 
every possible way; (4) conducting two 
essay contests, one for individual young 
people, the other for young people’s groups, 
to stimulate interest in the problem of 
beverage alcohol, and (5) stressing law 
observance and law improvement. 

Other proposals in the program are: That 
the Society lay special emphasis upon 
individual responsibility and a social 
conscience, that total abstinence be en- 
couraged as the safest and wisest rule for 
each individual personally and for the wel- 
fare of society, and that, whenever possible, 
the Society co-operate with other societies 
having a similar program. 

It is interesting to know that a new 
pamphlet on Unitarians and Temperance 
is being prepared by Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot and the secretary of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Rev. William H. Gy- 
san. This pamphlet will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the early fall. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr, 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocyeles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
cycles, 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Rhode Island at Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, June 2. 

Pennsylvania at Brooklyn, June 4-6. 

Iowa at Mitchellville, June 11-13. 

Ohio at North Olmsted, June 20-24. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 25, 1937, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Henry H. Schooley 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


a 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. William J. Arms received on transfer from 
the Pennsylvania Convention, May 7, 1937. 
M. L. Aldridge, Secretary. 


* OF 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 25, 1937, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. E. Hart- 
well Daley “as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* * 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and auxiliaries will meet at 
Brooklyn, Susquehanna County, Pa., Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 4, 5, and 6, 1937, for the hear- 
ing of reports, election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business which may be presented. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates. Please 
elect delegates at once and send list of names to the 
secretary of the convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


Girard, Pa. 
* * 
THE RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 100th annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention will convene at 2 p. m., Wed- 
nesday, June 2, 1937, in the Church of the Mediator, 
corner of Elmwood Avenue and Peace Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may legally come 
before the Convention. An evening session will 
be held. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Convention will be 
presented for action at the annual session: 

1. To amend Article 2, Sec. 2, by the insertion 
of a clause therein, so that said Sec./2 shall read as 
follows: 

“Section 2. No parish shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the session of this Convention that 
has not filed with the Secretary of this Convention 
a duplicate of its annual report to the General 
Convention; nor shall any parish be entitled to 
such representation unless it shall, during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, have made some contribution on 
account of its quota to this Convention and shall, 
upon its petition in writing, have been excused 
from further payment by vote of the Executive 
Committee of this Convention; and no person shall 
be a delegate or hold any office in this Convention 
unless he is a legal member of the parish which he 
represents.” 

2. To amend Article 5, Sec. 4, by inserting at the 
end thereof the following paragraph: 

“Unless otherwise voted by the Convention, 
they shall have power to fix the annual contribution 
or quota to be paid by each parish to this Con- 
vention.” 

3. To amend the first sentence of Article 2, Sec. 5, 
so that said section shall read as follows: 


“Section 5. The annual session of the Convention 
shall be held on the first Wednesday in June, at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee 
shall appoint. Extra sessions may be called by the 
president, with the consent of a majority of the 
Executive Committee. The committee of arrange- 
ments, at each annual session, shall provide for one 
service to be devoted to the Lord’s Supper.”’ 

Mrs. Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Granted letter of license (for one year) to Albert 
Q. Perry, Tufts College. 

Authorized ordination of Carl A. Hempel; ap- 
pointed Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., to confer 
fellowship. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) for D. 
Stanley Rawson. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) for E. 
Hartwell Daley. 

Transferred Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver to Maine. 

Noted acceptance by New Hampshire (under date 
of January 28, 1937) of transfer of Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell. 

Noted, with regret, death of Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., on April 5. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

April 27, 1937. 

x * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be held 
in the Universalist church at Mitchellville, Iowa, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 11, 12, 13, 1937. 


Invitation 


The Mitchellville church extends a hearty weleome 
to delegates and visitors from the Lowa Universalist 
churches, and will furnish lodging and breakfast to 
all whose names are sent by June 10 to the Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove. 

Official Delegates 


The Iowa Universalist Convention is composed of 
ordained ministers in fellowship in Iowa, officers of 
the Convention, and five delegates for each twenty- 
five members; also one delegate for each auxiliary. 
Clerk or pastor must send list of delegates to Mrs. 
Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania Drive, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
x x 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Fellowship Committee of the California Uni- 
versalist Convention on May 4 restored the fellow- 
ship of Rev. Anna Van Tassel. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 


* OK 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historica) 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mase. 


* * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 7 


vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1987. 


1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitaiionlan 


be amended by substituting the words “finangial 


secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,”” t 


so that the article will read: 
“The officers of this ‘Amoctaiiet shall consist of a 
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president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.”’ 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words ‘and financial secretary’”’ after 
the phrase “‘no officer except the treasurer,’’ and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘‘The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,’’ so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.”’ 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
ee 


A PAINTING FREE 


We have an oil painting of Rev. Thos. J. Whitte- 
more, D. D., painted by N. Bok in 1855, that we are 
willing to give to some church where he preached, or 
to some descendant, or to any who may wish to pay 
for the crating and transportation. 

The painting is in a walnut frame, 4 feet 8 inches x 
8 feet 9 inches. Both frame and painting are in ex- 
cellent condition, unmarred in any way. 

Noble E. McLaughlin, 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 


Obituary 


Major AS. Ralph 


Major A. S. Ralph, seventy-one, prominent Santa 
Ana business man, orange grower and World War 
veteran, died at his home in Tustin, April 1, victim 
of a heart attack. He had been in ill health for some 
time. 

Major Ralph was born in Litchfield, Mich., in 1866, 
the son of Rey. Walter Scott Ralph and Rev. Agnes 
S. Ralph, Universalist ministers. In 1897 he married 
Miss Mary Proctor of Fall River, Wis., who died in 
1925. They had one son, who died in childhood. 

Funeral services were held on Monday in the 
Winbigler Mortuary Chapel, with Rev. Harry E. 
Owings, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Santa 
Ana. officiating. Interment was in Fairhaven Ceme- 
tery. Graveside rites were conducted by the Tustin 
post of the American Legion, of which Major Ralph 
was an active member. 

He had been a resident of Orange County for the 
past twenty-five years. 

At the time of his death Major Ralph was the 
head of A. S. Ralph Inc., pioneer automobile insur- 
ance firm of the county, founded by him, and was 
closely connected with the Orange County Automo- 
bile Club, organized by him. 

For many years, prior to moving to Orange County, 
Major Ralph was an officer in the Wisconsin National 
Guard. At the start of the World War he organized 
the 76th Company, California Military Reserve, at 
Orange, and served as its captain, later being com- 
missioned in the U. S. army in the same grade. 

At the close of the war he returned to his business 
in Orange County. Later he was commissioned a 
major in the reserve corps and named commanding 
officer of the Ninth Corps Wagon Train. 

Besides his wife, Major Ralph is survived by one 
sister, Miss Agnes Ralph of Canoga Park, Calfi. 


Miss Laura E. Foss 


Miss Laura E. Foss died May 10 at a hospital in 
Biddeford, Maine. 
She was the daughter of Ezekiel and Hannah 
(Clark) Foss, and was born in Biddeford Nov. 
_4, 1860. She received her education in the public 
schools, graduating from the high school in the class 
of 1878, and was awarded a class honor. She was a 
born educator. Her first appointment was to a dis- 
trict school, which she taught two years, being trans- 
ferred to the Wentworth Street school, first primary 
grade. Many times she was offered higher grades but 
she preferred the first grade. Her answer was she 
could do her best work in the first grade. “I want to 
give the boys and girls a good foundation.” Parents 
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in other sections of the city often made requests to the 
school authorities to have their children sent to the 
Wentworth Street school. She numbered among her 
pupils many notable men and women. 

Miss Foss retired from her active teaching position 
Sept. 20, 1918, having taught thirty-eight years. 

She held the office of secretary of Adah chapter, 
No. 1, Order of the Eastern Star, for many years. 
She retired some four years ago, the lodge presenting 
her with a purse of gold and a beautiful testimonial 
for the long term she had served. She very rarely 
missed a meeting of the order. 

Miss Foss was a regular attendant of the First 
Universalist Church and Sunday school. She re- 
signed her office as secretary-treasurer of the Sunday 
school two years ago, having been in office many 
years. She had been an attendant in the Sunday 
school for over sixty years. She was proud of the 
fact that she had retained her first copy of the Myrtle, 
a paper published for Universalist Sunday schools. 

Miss Foss leaves one sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Etchells, 
with whom she made her home on Chadwick Place, 
and several cousins, among whom are Carleton Foss 
of North Saco and Charles E. Foss of Saco. 


Frederick W. Evans 


Frederick W. Evans, a graduate of Tufts, who was 
ordained in the Universalist ministry in 1892, died in 
Dayton, Ohio, on June 21, 1936. Mr. Evans served 
in various pastorates until about twenty years ago, 
when he retired. He was interested in some business 
enterprises until 1934, when he had a nervous break- 
down, from which he never fully recovered. He 
married Edna J. Brown of Woodstock, Vt., in 1894, 
and after her decease married Cornelia F. French, 
on June 6, 1906. She, with seven children, three by 
the first marriage, and four sons by the second, sur- 
vive him. Mrs. Evans is living at 105 Oaklawn Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mrs. Caroline P. Hickox 


The death occurred at Mapleton, Oregon, April 
24, of Mrs. Caroline Persis Hickox. She was born at 
Akron, Ohio, in 1847, daughter of Solomon and 
Emily Butler. In 1866 she married Frederick W. 
Hickox. Mrs. Hickox was a member of the Univer- 
salist church at Mitchellville, lowa. For some time 
past she had resided with her son, C. E. F. Hickox, 
at Mapleton, Oregon. Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, 
Unitarian minister of Eugene, Oregon, conducted 


the funeral rites. 
1 ce 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. 7%) 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Sermons 
by DILWORTH LUPTON 


No. 5—Science and Prayer 
14—Why I Am a Unitarian 
20—The Trinity—A Reinterpretation 
38—If God Is Good, Why Does Evil 
Exist ? 
Please order by number. Prices 10 cents each, 
postage paid. Six for 50 cents. Lots of 100, $5.00. 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
(Universalist-Unitarian) 
EUCLID AVE. at EAST 82nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 
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Educational 


Pars COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


Noah had completed the tremendous 
task of sending the animals of the ark into 
the four corners of the earth after it had 
come to rest. On returning to the ark he 
noticed two snakes in his armchair. 

“T thought I gave definite instructions 
for every one to go forth and multiply,” 
said Noah. 

“But we can’t,” replied the reptiles. 
“We are adders.”—EHpworth Herald. 

* * 

The city dweller was reading a news- 
paper when he was heard to exclaim: 

“Hiven the cows are doing it now.” 

“Doing what?” inquired his wife. 

“‘Hoarding,”’ he replied. 

“Not really hoarding?” his wife echoed. 

“Sure,” said her husband. ‘Right here 
in the headlines it says: ‘Light native 
cow hides 7c.’ ”—Eachange. 

* * 

Two intelligent ladies, evidently school 
teachers, were sitting on the deck of a 
coastwise steamer recently. It was Sun- 
day and an officer of the boat had just an- 
nounced a general service of worship in the 
cabin. One lady said to the other: “T’ll 
excuse you; I do not have to go, I am a 
Unitarian.” 

* co 

Jones had heard what he thought was a 
good conundrum, and when he reached 
home he tried it on his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said his wife, “but I’ve often 
been going to ask you.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Sitting in a concert-hall waiting for the 
concert to begin, a man, seeing a little boy 
in front of him looking at his watch, bent 
forward and asked, “Does it tell the 
time?” 

“No,” answered the little boy. ‘“‘You 
look at it.’”’—Pearsons. 

* * 

Diner: ‘‘Waiter, I was here yesterday, 
and had a steak.” 

Waiter: ‘‘Yes, sir; will you have the 
same today?”’ 

Diner: ‘‘Well, I might as well, if no one 
else is using it.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 


Albert: “I was told in my early youth 
that if I didn’t quit smoking so many cig- 
arettes I’d be feeble-minded when I grew 
up.” 

Fannie: “Well, why didn’t you quit?”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Ts ink so very expensive, father?” 

“‘Why, no, what makes you think so?” 

‘Well, mother seems quite disturbed 
because I spilled some on the hall carpet.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

Eo * 

Mr. Newlywed: ‘‘This blueberry pie 
tastes queer, dear.”’ 

Mrs. N. W.: ‘Perhaps I put too much 
bluing in it.”—Fxchange. 
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